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Who elected Truman? 

“We hold elections,” wrote Professor Thomas A. Bailey 
recently, “and then try to guess what they mean.” Just 
now the Number One question about the November 2 
election is: Whodunit? Labor undoubtedly turned the 
gales in most congressional districts (Am. 11/20, 
pp. 173-5). The labor vote seems to have put heavily 
agricultural Illinois, as well as industrial Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, into the Truman column. In Minne- 
gota the farmers joined labor to give President Truman 
a vote 5.6 per cent higher than President Roosevelt’s in 
1944. But in Ohio, Wisconsin and Iowa, it seems that 
enough farmers deserted those Republican strongholds 
to allow them to be converted into blocks of Democratic 
electoral votes. The Ohio vote, whether final on not, is 
very interesting. Truman won the State by polling 
95,574 more votes than did Roosevelt in 1944, when he 
lost out there. The cities, however, where the labor vote 
is heavy, gave Truman only half the plurality they had 
given Roosevelt, leaving a difference of 90,953 votes in 
Governor Dewey’s favor, compared to 1944, Yet when 
the farm vote came in, it not only wiped out this differ- 
ence but added a bonus of 25,574 to put President Tru- 
man well ahead in the State as a whole. This fact of a 
great shift of normally Republican rural votes to the 
Democrats helps to explain why the returns from outly- 
ing districts after midnight on election day failed to 
bolster Governor Dewey’s position, and why Mr. Dewey 
conceded defeat when he saw that the farmers in Ohio 
were deserting him. The over-all results show that farm- 
ers, as well as labor, played a big part in the upset, not 
so much by turning in rural majorities for Mr. Truman 
as by reducing the size of Mr. Dewey’s expected plural- 
ities. The veteran, the Negro and, quite probably, the 
women’s vote also figured in the surprise. If labor and 
the farmers can get together politically, they will help to 
bridge two groups hitherto often at odds—the urban and 
the rural electorate. 


Behind the longshore strike 

In the cold war between Communist Russia and the 
Western Powers, the most successful Soviet weapon is, 
itonically, a democratic right not acknowledged by the 
Kremlin—the right to strike. Were it not for the constant 
succession of work stoppages in Italy and France, almost 
all of which have been cleverly and ruthlessly directed 
by Soviet stooges, both countries would be much farther 
long the road of recovery than they are. This consider- 
ation adds an especially tragic element to the longshore 
strike on the Atlantic Coast. Whatever else can be said 
bout the leadership of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL), it cannot be accused of any leaning 
toward communism; and the same, by and large, is true 
ofthe rank and file. Yet this strike is giving considerable 


pe 


aid and comfort to the enemy. If it had been planned in 
the conspiratorial secrecy of the Cominform, it could 
scarcely be dealing a more devastating blow to the Mar- 
shall Plan and European recovery. As Father John Cor- 
ridan, S.J., pointed out in this Review last week, the real 
source of the difficulty on the docks is not the difference 
over wage rates, or the conflict over vacation benefits, or 
the dispute over the size and deployment of the work 
gang: All these issues, though not without significance, 
are only surface manifestations of a more fundamental 
malaise. What is wrong on the Eastern docks is a system 
of employment which fosters fear, promotes insecurity 
and insults the worker’s sense of dignity. Until this has 
been corrected, no settlement of the present stoppage will 
be lasting. If the present leadership of the union lacks 
the intelligence to realize thi=, it can make a real con- 
tribution to peace on the decks by resigning en masse. 


And on the Pacific Coast 

As disaster hit the Gulf and East Coast ports, first 
signs of a settlement appeared in the long strike on the 
Pacific Coast. It was on September 3 that Harry Bridges, 
pro-communist head of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO), left a collective- 
bargaining session with the threat that the next meeting 
would be on the picket line, and that, when the fight was 
over, one side or the other would be destroyed (Cf. Am. 
9/25, p. 563). This challenge to survival the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association of the Pacific Coast immediately 
accepted. They refused to have any further dealings with 
the unions involved until their officers had all signed 
non-communist affidavits. After two months of economic 
warfare, Harry Bridges had enough and was ready to 
make a deal. Not so the employers, although their losses 
had become staggering. They still refused to deal with 
what they called communist and irresponsible union 
leadership. Thereupon the cocky Mr. Bridges was forced 
to go hat in hand for help to Philip Murray, CIO Presi- 
dent, whom, as a member of the communist bloc in the 
CIO, he has consistently opposed. Thinking solely of the 
welfare of the strikers, Mr. Murray dispatched one of 
his trusted lieutenants, Allan Haywood, to the Pacific 
Coast. Finally, the employers were persuaded to recede 
from their stand on non-communist affidavits, but only 
after they had made the condition that the national CIO 
would sign any contract agreed to and become respon- 
sible, equally with the unions, for its fulfillment. To this 
humiliating provision, Bridges had to consent. Negotia- 
tions have been proceeding now for over a week and an 
agreement is certain to result. Whatever its terms, the 
employers must be considered winners. They probably 
finished off Bridges as a major figure in American labor. 
On second thought, this is a victory for the rank and 
file, too. 
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When the guns begin to shoot 

When the moon tore loose from the earth, quite a 
number of eons ago, leaving a hole subsequently filled 
by the Pacific Ocean (as scientists tell us), it left also 
a weakness in the earth’s crust known as “the ring of 
fire.” This is the volcano and earthquake belt that runs 
around the Pacific. To dwellers along this unpredictable 
rim, it might be consoling to think that the moon is 
still there and that the Pacific is only a mirage. Chambers 
of Commerce in those regions are, understandably, some- 
what reticent on the subject of earthquakes. After all, 
earthquakes are comparatively rare in any one place, 
and volcanoes are not always erupting. But if you live in 
that territory, it is common sense to face reality once 
in a while, and ask yourself just what you should do 
when the earth begins to rock and buildings begin to fall 
apart. It will not guarantee survival, but it will broaden 
the margin of safety. That kind of realistic question lies 
behind the report on civilian defense recently handed to 
Secretary Forrestal by Russell J. Hopley, director of the 
Office of Civil Defense Planning. The international ter- 
rain is queasy these days and the atomic “ring of fire” 
passes right through the United States. While our states- 
men make every effort to avert war, it would be folly 
not to ask ourselves what to do if war does come. The 
report works up from the individual trying to save his 
own life, through the family, the community, the State, 
to the action of the Federal Government. Civilian defense 
should know what can break loose in the way of attack 
by atom bombs, poison gases and high explosives, and— 
more important—what can be done about it. For an 
American city, the difference between knowing and not 
knowing might be ten thousand lives. 
























































No headlines for head-hunters 

Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas, in line for 
the chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, made the headlines 
last week when he declared against headline-hunting by 
either the full committee or its special investigating sub- 
committee. We applaud the Senator’s decision to shift 
the emphasis from public hearings, with their frequently 
painful publicity, to executive sessions, and we are heart- 
ened by his assurance that “as far as I am concerned 
there will be no headline seeking in an effort to smear 
somebody.” But we are mystified by his disclaimer that 
he “was not implying that this has been done either by 
Senate or House committees.” Neither the Ferguson spe- 
cial Senate investigating subcommittee nor the Thomas 
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House Committee on Un-American Activities may haye 
done it in “an effort to smear somebody,” but seek head. 
lines they did, with the persistence and the ingenuity of 
a Hollywood starlet. The headline-hunting of the Thomas 
Committee, especially, was nothing short of scandalous, 
while its bizarre public hearings dragged congressional 
prestige in the muck which they raked up. Let us hope 
that the Democratic leadership in the House Un-Ameri. 
can Affairs Committee takes a New Year’s resolution to 
follow the lead of the Senator from Arkansas. It was he, 
it may be remembered, who forced adoption of the rule 
that the Senate investigating subcommittee could hold 
public hearings only when all its members agreed that 
they were justified. The horrendous and paradoxical pos. 
sibility that the ineffable Dixiecrat John S. Rankin of 
Mississippi may become chairman of the House Commit. 
tee makes such action doubly desirable. 


Barbara Ward on world mobilization 
Imagination plays a decisive role in world affairs, and 
only those who take the initiative can win. Speaking at 
the Greenwich, Conn., Community Forum on Nov. 15, 
Brooks Emeny, president of the Foreign Policy Associa. 
tion, regretted that the Marshall Plan had been delayed 
three years. It would be unfortunate if we should have 
to exercise the same kind of hindsight, a few years hence, 
with regard to a world Marshall Plan. In the New York 
Times magazine for Nov. 14, Barbara Ward, foreign edi- 
tor of the London Economist, asks if the principle that 
the European Recovery Program embodies is to be “ap- 
plied in Western Europe alone”: 
The hostility, the opposition, the propaganda and 
the violence of the Soviet Union are on a universal 
scale. The Western Powers do not face simply a 
Western challenge. The challenge is global, the cam- 
paign on a world scale. 
The Russians, in Miss Ward’s view, can make no head- 
way anywhere against “political stability, relative wealth 
and the open vista of future progress.” Stalin, with 
his unified empire, looks out upon an economically and 
politically divided world. Yet, by adding together the 
five major groupings of the non-Soviet world, a formid: 
able framework of resistance to world communism begins 
to emerge. As concrete propositions Miss Ward advocates 
interlocking defense pacts, in accordance with UN pro- 
visions on regional pacts, and a new start to the existing 
international organizations, the World Bank and the 
International Trade Organization. The ITO could sponsor 
a Euphrates Valley Authority like the TVA, or develop 
the Yangtze and Formosa. To these measures should be 
added a “solemn political pact” among all non-commun 
ist nations that would combine diversity with cooperation. 
With ERP as a “pilot parachute,” the “wealth and skill 
and vision of Europe and America together” must be 
mobilized in order to “turn communism back—peace 
fully but inexorably—to the farthest ends of the earth” 
Time was when world revolution featured the mightiest 
imaginative appeal. World political unification and world 
economic reconstruction are now moving into the spot 
light. The hour of our opportunity has struck. 
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ERP: big decisions ahead 

When the new Congress gets around to debating next 
year’s appropriations for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, several far-reaching questions of foreign policy 
will have to be decided. ERP has undoubtedly scored a 
major success. So far, it has kept Italy and France from 
going communist. Britain has staved off bankruptcy and 
is facing squarely the huge and almost insurmountable 
burdens of its own economic recovery. Since the program 
requires close cooperation on the part of the sixteen par- 
ticipating nations, we can count as solid achievements 
the agreement reached over the division of U.S. aid 
among them and the ironing-out of their relations with 
the German bizonal area. But the critical objective of 
agreement among ERP countries on a unified four-year 
program has so far proved unattainable. The executive 
committee of the European organization was supposed 
to present a unified plan by November 15. It has asked 
an extension to December 7, with little hope of being 
able to deliver more than a number of separate national 
blueprints. What’s the trouble? The old headache: each 
nation wants to sell more to its neighbors than it buys 
from them—just as the United States does. A new head- 
ache has been added as a result of the Soviet threat: the 
intrusion of plans for military expansion, as part of the 
Atlantic Pact negotiations, into a program geared to 
purely civilian recovery. If ERP’s objectives must be 
transformed to meet the demands of rearmament, Con- 
gress will have to appraise its past and shape its future 
in terms of national and western European military de- 
fense. This change means revising the entire framework 
of our thinking about the program. More than ever, the 
future of western Europe waits on the definition of our 
own foreign, and, of course, domestic, economic and 
military policies. 


Swiss refute “imperialist” cry 

There are more ways than one of showing how far 
from the truth are those who are shouting in Europe 
about “American imperialism.” Such a rebuke was quiet- 
ly and effectively given the other day by the Swiss Journal 
de Genéve. If the Americans were the tyrants that the 
“imperialism” shouters try to make them out to be, 
reasons the Journal, they would have insisted upon forc- 
ing a bilateral agreement down the throats of the Swiss 
as an absolute condition for enjoying ERP benefits. But 
in point of fact nothing of the sort happened when 
Switzerland’s Minister, M. Bruggman, conducted his re- 
cent negotiations on this subject with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. “The Americans understood 
that any such insistence on an agreement would have put 
Us in useless difficulties, so they gave up the idea.” And 
these Washington conversations, adds the Journal, have 
also another value. “They have shown that a little coun- 
tty like ours can talk with the United States as equal to 
equal, and can make its point of view prevail.” From 
this incident the Swiss have drawn a lesson of added 
Tespect and friendliness for the United States. From their 
appreciation, we, too, can draw valuable lessons regard- 
ing the respect we should show to smaller nations. 





Memo to murderers 

Disposal of the body has always been the big stum- 
bling block in the way of a successful murder. Practi- 
tioners of the fine art will be glad to know that the modern 
legal mind has now found a very simple way around 
that difficulty. Have plenty of bodies, and don’t try to 
dispose of them secretly. Pile them up in railway trucks, 
fill out the waybills and ship them to the nearest inciner- 
ation center. And no one can touch you. It is presumed, 
of course, that you are a really ambitious and successful 
murderer and have become Head of the State, with 
dictatorial powers. The United Nations? They gave you 
the green light on November 10. The UN will give its 
attention to white slavery, piracy and the trade in nar- 
cotics, but the Legal Committee of the General Assembly 
voted to make genocide—mass murder on the nazi model 
—a matter for state courts rather than an international 
court. So racial and religious and cultural groups who 
object to being wiped out can protest to the dictator’s 
courts. And much good that will do them. 


Forgotten Austria? 

Berlin, for obvious reasons, has stolen the spotlight 
from Vienna. It has been a long time since the situation 
in Austria under the four-Power occupation has come up 
for review or even remark in the meetings of either the 
Security Council or the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Yet the anomalous position of Austria, whose 
freedom and independence was guaranteed by all the 
Big Four, on the understanding that they would treat her 
as a liberated, not a conquered country, cannot be al- 
lowed to slip into oblivion. Thus far this year 160 Aus- 
trians, political officials and technical workers, have dis- 
appeared under Soviet arrest. Viennese are beginning to 
avoid the Soviet sector after nightfall, and the U.S. com- 
mand is fighting hard, together with Austrian authorities, 
to allay a growing hysteria. Confiscation of hundreds of 
locomotives and freight cars, claimed as booty by Russia, 
goes on despite Austrian attempts to negotiate. Fears 
grow that Austrian police will be abolished in the east- 
ern, Russian-occupied zone in favor of a communist 
force, on the ground that the Austrian police are becom- 
ing an “American instrument.” Add to these ominous 
signs the recent disclosure that Irving Ross, U.S. member 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration mission, 
who was murdered on October 31, had been appointed a 
few days earlier to investigate hundreds of industrial 
plants under Russian operation, to see whether U.S. de- 
liveries were being used for Austrian welfare, or were 
being milked off eastward for Russian gain. In Vienna as 
in Berlin the Soviets are sealing off their own zone from 
Western scrutiny. A blockade in Vienna to parallel Ber- 
lin’s could come any day—the mystery is that it hasn’t 
come already. 


Her fight deserves remembering 

Yet under all these and other tensions, Austria is doing 
a man-sized job of economic and political stabilizing 
and reconstruction. Against the violent objection of the 
Soviet High Commissioner, the three Western Powers 
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last month refused to sanction the formation of 
a fourth political party which would have been led by 
a former German army officer with a direct wire to the 
Soviets. This decision forestalled the growth of “splinter” 
parties, which easily become pawns for the setting-up of 
totalitarian “people’s democracies.” Politically, Austria 
therefore remains fairly stable, with only two real par- 
ties, the People’s and the Socialist, and the Communists 
a tiny minority (4 deputies in a Parliament of 165). On 
the economic front, exports of steel and iron during the 
first six months of 1948 were from 7 to 12 per cent above 
the pre-war level; during the first nine months of the year 
coal output was about 17 per cent higher than for the 
same period in 1947, If the atmosphere of fear and ten- 
sion constantly whipped up by Russian malevolence could 
be brought under some control by UN action, Austria’s 
recovery would accelerate. The UN agenda is overcrowd- 
ed as it is. But Austria cannot be forgotten: the free 
world owes her special consideration as the first victim of 
nazism. 


Hints to hitch-hikers 
AMERICA rarely carries any advice to hitch-hikers. But 
such advice seems necessary at the present moment. We 
understand that many young people who hitch-hike, or 
who engage in travel on the thumb (voyage sur le pouce, 
as the French say), fail to provide themselves with the 
proper impedimenta for even so simplified an existence. 
They boast (so we are informed) of having thumbed 
their way from Chelsea, Mass., to San Antonio, Texas, 
with nothing on their person but a few dollars and a 
package of cigarettes. Be this as it may, a French-Cana- 
dian youth magazine, Jeunesse Canadienne, believes it is 
time that hitch-hikers should cease turning up minus 
life’s humble necessities, and that they should be 
equipped with: 
Sleeping bag, tent, binoculars, waterproof sheet, 
trousers, clean shirt and a white sweater—in case 
you're invited somewhere—pair of pajamas, a little 
change of linen, your toilet articles, a good missal, 
photo apparatus, a large memo book and some pen- 
cils, a sewing-kit, road-maps and other items; a har- 
monica, a solid book for reading; some photos or 
portraits of your loved ones, etc. 
“This may seem exaggerated,” says the adviser, “but it 
is the indispensable minimum for those who would keep 
intimate contact with other people.” Come to think of it, 
we could use a few of these articles right here at home. 
Now that the Florida-bound hitch-hikers are fitting them- 
selves out, it is time for us to look for binoculars and a 
harmonica. And, brethren of the open road: don’t forget 
your missal. 


General Electric fined 

It was predicted in these columns, following the con- 
viction of General Electric for conspiring to monopolize 
trade in tungsten carbide and other hard metals, that 
the Court would not impose the full penalties under the 
law (Am. 10/23, p. 59). Unlike the election polls, this 
forecast turned out to be correct. On November 12, Judge 
John C. Knox, sitting in Federal Court in New York, 
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imposed nominal fines on the defendants and refused to 
send any of them to jail. In acting in this benevolent 
fashion, the Judge denied a “considered recommenda. 
tion” of the Justice Department that prison sentences of 
six months be imposed on three of the defendants. Argy. 
ing the case for fairly stiff sanctions, Malcolm A. Hof. 
man, special assistant to the U.S. Attorney General, said: 
The present feeling which seems to prevail in the 
business community is you need not be alarmed if 
you are caught in a violation of the anti-trust laws 
because so far as past transactions are concerned 
you can pay a fine, which is merely a license fee 
which may be charged off as the cost of doing illegal 
business acts. 

Frequently the amount which is to be gained by 
such law violations is very large when compared 
with the amount which would be lost by fines if the 
violator is caught. If this feeling of indifference to 
the penal provisions of the Sherman Act is allowed 
to prevail in the business world, there seems little 
possibility of using the criminal sanctions of the 
anti-trust acts as effectively as Congress intended. 

While not wishing in any way to question the justice of 
the Court’s decision in the GE case, we agree completely 
with Mr. Hoffman’s reasoning. We imagine that the great 
business organizations of the country, such as the Ne 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Cham. 
ber of Commerce, being strong defenders of the free, 
competitive enterprise which the anti-trust act is meant 
to protect, also agree. If they did not speak out in the 
present case, that is simply because, like labor leaders 
who remain silent when one of their group is found 
guilty of racketeering, they have a distaste for kicking 
a man when he is down. 


This changing world 

Speaking of Greek-letter societies, said the Thoughtful 
Observer, I am reminded of a Fortune article some years 
back on the causes of baldness. There are, it seems, three 
stages in going bald: the tonic, the treatment and the tou- 
pee—which may be symbolized as faith, hope and char- 
ity. Now I remember Jackie Coogan, he said, passing 
his hand over his extensive forehead, as a child star of 
the silver screen; but what do I find now? Why, only the 
other day his toupee was stolen from his automobile, 
Thus do great social changes, sighed the T.O., sneak up 
on us insensibly. And this Greek-letter society called Phi 
Kappa Psi has been unconscionably sneaked up on 
Week before last it suspended its Amherst chapter for 
pledging a Negro member. Haven’t those people at its 
Cleveland headquarters learned that times have changed 
since Mr. Coolidge left Amherst and set his foot on the 
path to the White House? But while no foe of change, 
said the T.O., I am averse to ringing the changes, as Dr. 
Johnson, the Red Dean of Canterbury, does, upon Holy 
Scripture. If we say “Thy kingdom come, on earth,” 
says he, let us believe it, or stop saying it. There was 
a time in Dr. Johnson’s own island when a preacher pull. 
ing such a sleight-of-hand trick on the words of the 
Paternoster might readily have been conked over the 
head by one of the congregation. Not all change, said 


the T.O., is for the better. 
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few more challenging questions will come along in the 
new Congress than that concerning civil-rights legislation. 
It is bound to be mentioned in President Truman’s State 
of the Union message. But after that will the President, 
emboldened by an election victory won despite efforts of 
anti-civil-rights Southeners to defeat him, use every re- 
source of his enhanced position to push through new 
civil-rights laws? Or will he hold back for fear of stirring 
up new strife within the Democratic Party? Harry Tru- 
man on the record of past performances, will make a 
fight of it. 

The day Mr. Truman urges new laws on poll taxes, 
lynching and fair employment practices will be the day 
on which Southern reactionaries will proclaim themselves 
ready to talk forever in Congress to prevent such action. 
Senators like Ellender of Louisiana, Eastland of Missis- 
sippi and Russell of Georgia will be quoted on how they 
plan to filibuster week after week to block the legislation. 
Southern Democrats in the House will shout as loudly, 
but the rules won’t let them shout as long. The real threat 
is in the Senate. 

This brings up again the matter of changing Senate 
tules to end the undemocratic filibuster. Never contem- 
plating such a monstrous indignity as their being re- 


turned a minority rather than a majority, the Repub- 
licans, when they left Washington for the summer, 
promised a drive to force such a change as the first order 
of business in January. This move had the active leader- 
ship of Senators Saltonstall of Massachusetts and Know- 
land of California and the announced support of Senator 
Taft. Changes proposed would make it possible to end 
Senate debate by a simple majority rather than by a 
two-thirds majority vote and the technical rule of having 
cloture apply to a motion as well as to a bill. 

Long experience has shown that a determined South- 
ern filibuster cannot be smashed, once a session of 
Congress is well along, or near its end. It has always 
been necessary for civil-rights proponents to put aside 
their bills because the Southerners’ endless talking was 
paralyzing all congressional business. The only time a 
filibuster can be smashed—and it can be if the leader- 
ship is determined to smash it—is at the beginning of a 
session. Bills are in committees then and not ready for 
the floor, and there is time to wear down or outmaneuver 
the filibusterers. 

In simple logic, it seems that the surest way of getting 
new civil-rights laws would be not merely to propose 
them but to work for Senate-rules changes which would 
make them more than lofty but forever long-languish- 
ing objectives. Mr. Truman will have some able new 
liberal fighters on his side in the Senate, and it may be 
less naive now than heretofore to hope that some con- 
structive action can be achieved. CuHar.es Lucey 








Underscorings 








New York’s released-time program for children in public 
schools was held constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court November 15, Justice Roscoe V. Ellsworth handing 
down the decision. The McCollum decision, ruled Justice 
Ellsworth, did not apply here, since no part of the public- 
school premises was used for religious instruction. The 
children were simply dismissed, on their parents’ request, 
for a certain time each week, and went to places where 
religious instruction had been arranged for. Strange how 
atheists and freethinkers keep niggling away at school 
buses and nuns’ habits and released time, while the 
Federal Government is immediately and directly pouring 
out the taxpayers’ money in the support of religion by 
maintaining chaplains and chapels for the armed ser- 
vices. Perhaps they have heard that there is such a thing 
as pulling the roof down on one’s own head. 

> Rosary College, Forest River, Ill., run by Dominican 
Sisters, held a two-day Institute on Social Action, Nov. 
ll and 12. Priests and lay speakers discussed “Why 
Unions?” ; “College Students and Social Action”; “The 
Future of Labor-Management Relations”; “Industrial 
Democracy”; “Women in Industry.” 

>When France nationalized the coal mines, legalists 


argued that with the mines went the schools built by the 
mining companies for the children of Catholic miners. 
Ergo, they are state schools and must not teach religion. 
It took twenty truckloads of special military police to 
enforce this bizarre mixture of atheism and economics 
over the protests of Catholic parents in La Grand’ Combe 
(Gard) recently. Vive la Liberté! 

> To the list of worthy foreign-relief agencies add CROP 
(Christian Rural Overseas Program) in which three 
major agencies have part: War Relief Services-NCWC, 
Church World Service and Lutheran World Service. 
CROP collects and distributes farm products for Europe 
and the Far East. Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati, 
urging fuller participation by Catholics, points out that 
the Catholic agency has thus far received about $135,000 
worth of goods from the program. 

> Father Francis P. Leipzig of Eugene, Ore., uses a 
“Family Tree Census” to trace the progress of the faith 
from generation to generation. Starting with one Cath- 
olic couple, he found that over four generations the fam- 
ily counted 32 persons, all baptized and receiving the 
sacraments, with a priest and a nun in the third genera- 
tion. Another Catholic couple, however, had 25 descen- 
dants, of whom 16 were unbaptized, 20 had not made 
their First Communion; there were three civil marriages 
in the third generation. The Family Tree Census, he says, 
brings home the grave consequences of negligence in the 
education and training of youth. C. K. 
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ditorials 








One-woman crusade 


against religion 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, is not exactly an authority on constitutional 
law, theology and education. But she is very ingenious 
in defense of what she calls the “secular ethic.” 

Writing on “The School, the State, and the Church” 
in the Atlantic for November, she has opened her bag of 
journalistic tricks and come up with a set of slogans and 
innuendoes in defense of the McCollum decision outlaw- 
ing released-time religious instruction in the public 
schools. Her rhetoric seems to put professional students 
of law, education and theology in the shade. This tri- 
umph, however, is all in the seeming. 

To begin with, the author substitutes invectives for 
evidence. Opposition to the McCollum decision, de- 
scribed as “antisocial propaganda,” is written off as 
coming from “clerical resentment” and “the medieval- 
minded groups among our clergy.” Before the serious 
constitutional issues are dealt with at all, critics are 
painted as sinister ecclesiastics bent on encouraging “con- 
tempt for our higher civil authority” and on sabotaging 
“the American tradition concerning the relationship of 
Church and State.” The argument is over before the de- 
bate begins. 

Mrs. Meyer never gets around to examining the mean- 
ing of the constitutional prohibition of “an establishment 
of religion” in the minds of the men who made it law. 
Justice Rutledge in the Everson case (1947) declared: 

This case forces us to determine squarely for the 

first time what was “an establishment of religion” 

in the First Amendment’s conception. 

It is hard to see how anyone can appeal to “the Ameri- 
can tradition concerning the relationship of Church and 
State” when the Supreme Court itself announced that it 
had never ruled on the legal definition of that “tradition” 
from 1789 until 1947. From a judicial point of view, the 
question was wide open in 1947. From a legislative and 
executive point of view it had been decided time and 
time again in favor of a much more liberal system of 
cooperation between the Federal Government and reli- 
gious institutions than the McCollum decision would 
allow. Mrs. Meyer very cleverly dodges the fact that 
Congress and the President have traditionally taken a 
quite different view of the First Amendment from that 
read into it by the present Court. 

Judicially, the question is still wide open because this 
Court has yet to answer its own question. All it has done 
is to tell us what Thomas Jefferson meant by “a wall of 
separation between Church and State.” It has also re- 
minded us what James Madison meant by such separa- 
tion in Virginia several years before the Federal Con- 
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stitution was adopted. The Court, however, has failed ty 
point out the relevancy of these opinions of Jefferson an 
Madison to an authoritative interpretation of the Firy 
Amendment. So we would still like to know what the 
First Amendment was intended to prohibit, if that jis no 
asking too much. Has Mrs. Meyer any historical infor. 
mation by which to refute the evidence presented by 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. in The First Freedom and by 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., in our America Press pamphlet, 
Equal Rights for Children? Or justify the identifica. 
tion of an embargo on “an establishment of religion” 
with the much more far-reaching “principle” of “separa. 
tion of Church and State,” as the Supreme Court now 
chooses to interpret such separation? If so, she has kept 
it to herself. 

The worst fumble in the Aélantic article, however, is 
theological. After twisting the teaching of Duns Scotus 
and St. Thomas Aquinas on the question of the natura 
and supernatural orders into her own pretzel, Mrs. Meyer 
comes forward with this amazing interpretation of the 
Constitution: 

Repellent to the [clerical] leaders is the clear impli- 

cation in our Constitution that religious truth is an 

individual quest, that authoritarianism and religion 

are contradictory terms, and that one man’s faith is 

just as sacred as that of organized millions. 
That is to say, in Mrs. Meyer’s fling at constitutional 
interpretation, the framers “by clear implication” wrote 
into our fundamental law the modernist liberal Protes- 
tant and the old Lutheran theological doctrine that Christ 
did not establish a Church with divine authority. At this 
rate, the Constitution not only prohibited Congress from 
establishing a religion but denied that the Son of God 
had ever founded a Church. How is this supposed to ft 
in with the assumption that in our system the State ha 
absolutely no religious authority? The Constitution is 
religious document, apparently, up to the point where it 
agrees with Mrs. Meyer’s Lutheran concepts. For the 
first time a writer has been so rash as to say plainly what 
many have tried to imply—that the First Amendment 
embodies Luther’s doctrine of the nature of the Church 
as a purely inward, “invisible” union of the faithful. 
This implication must have escaped the wit of Catholics 
in Congress in 1789, such as Senator Daniel Carroll and 
Representative Thomas Fitzsimons. Episcopalians like 
Washington and Hamilton, to mention only two, would 
have found Mrs. Meyer’s theology of the Constitution 
more than a little odd. 

Before anyone presumes to hush up criticism of tht 
judiciary as un-American she ought to recall that it 
harshest critics in recent years have been members of the 
Court: Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone. Who # 
un-American, men like these or Mrs. Meyer? 

If the good lady thinks that by name-calling she c 
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muzzle critics of the stature of F. Ernest Johnson, pro- 
fessor of education at Columbia University, Edward S. 
Corwin, emeritus professor of jurisprudence at Prince- 
ton, Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, 
and the editors of the Journal of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, she grossly underestimates the opposition. The 
tide is running against judicial tyranny, as it did in 
1935-36, and it cannot be dammed up by a fake concern 
over the respect we owe the Supreme Court. Not, at least, 
so long as we have the sense to exercise our democratic 
right to criticize the arbitrary application of judicial 


power. 


Labor conventions 


How much longer will the leaders and representatives of 
2 million organized workers insist on holding separate 
annual conventions where pretty much the same matters 
are discussed and almost identical resolutions passed? 
If there ever was a deep philosophical reason which kept 
the AFL and CIO apart, such as the issues of craft union- 
ism or communism, surely that reason has largely ceased 
to exist. A visitor to the sixty-seventh annual convention 
of the AFL at Cincinnati, comparing notes with a visitor 
to the eighth annual convention of the CIO at Portland, 
Oregon, might well wonder what the division in labor’s 
ranks is all about. Save for a somewhat stronger em- 
phasis on craft unionism in the AFL and the continued 
afiliation of the CIO with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, there appears to be no difference at all between 
the two great workers’ organizations. 

Yet they remain separate. They remain separate even 
though the 1946 congressional elections and the Taft- 
Hartley Act gave them the scare of their lives. They re- 
main separate even though in city after city they worked 
hand-in-hand this fall to defeat unfriendly Congressmen 
and elect Harry Truman to office. If they do not reopen 
old quarrels over one or two relatively unimportant de- 
tails, they will fight loyally together in the 81st Congress 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and for enactment of 
anew labor law more favorable to their interests. Arm 
in arm they will lobby for public housing and extension 
of rent controls, for minimum-wage legislation, for wider 
coverage and higher benefits under the Social Security 
Act, for action on a civil-rights program, for half-a-dozen 
other measures designed to help low-income groups. And 
they will continue, of course, to cooperate abroad, sink- 
ing their differences in a generous concern for the suc- 
cess of the Marshall Plan and in a common determination 
to save what can be saved of free trade unionism in 
Europe from the tyranny of Moscow. But organic union, 
a united house of labor, a single convention speaking 
with one voice for all the workers of the land? No, not 
now. The times, we are told, are not yet propitious. 

So be it. But if the times are not propitious, they are 
most certainly precarious. What the next two years will 
bring to the nation in general and to organized labor in 
patticular no one can possibly predict. The cold war will 
certainly continue; at any moment it may become a 
shooting war. In either case the men of labor, of the 


AFL and CIO, must march together in perfect step. Face 
to face with a Power which calls itself proletarian and 
makes a special, if specious, appeal to the working class, 
the nation needs the help of labor as it has probably 
never needed it before. More and more the country will 
come to understand what Eric Johnston sees so clearly, 
that if our present foreign policy is to be successful, labor 
leaders must be given a very prominent part in shaping 
and administering it. But this challenge cannot be met 
by a jealous, bickering, divided house of labor. 

Unity of action is essential at home, too. Mr. Truman’s 
unexpected victory, for which the unions can take a good 
deal of credit, gives the labor movement an excellent 
chance for constructive leadership. After four dreary 
years,.during which its voice was scarcely a whisper on 
Capitol Hill, organized labor can again command a hear- 
ing. Whether its advice will be followed will depend in 
part on how efficiently the AFL maintanis its League for 
Political Education and the CIO its Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

But it will depend even more on the nature of the 
advice offered. Walter Reuther once said that labor de- 
sired to make progress with the community, not at its 
expense. If that principle guides the AFL and CIO in 
their approach to the President and the 8lst Congress, 
they will not be turned away empty-handed. By their 
concern for the general welfare they will win the confi- 
dence of many who now distrust them; and they will 
foster a unity in the country at large which, paradoxi- 
cally, they are unable as yet to forge among themselves. 


Papacy and European 
federation 


In addressing delegates of fourteen nations attending 
the second congress of the European Union of Federal- 
ists on Armistice Day, Pope Pius XII added the authority 
of the Vatican to the ranks of those championing a fed- 
eral union of Europe. At first sight his words may seem 
no more than an echo of the many voices ringing down 
the corridors of modern history in behalf of a “United 
States of Europe.” In point of fact, however, this papal 
utterance marks an entirely new phase in Vatican leader- 
ship, a phase foreshadowed last June when the Pope 
came out for a European union. 

Up to now, the most original contribution of the pres- 
ent Holy Father in the field of official Catholic political 
philosophy was his 1944 Christmas Message on democ- 
racy. In it, adverting to the problem of the political 
unification of states, he advocated “a society of peoples” 
equipped for “the use of its instruments of sanction.” 
But in accepting the reasons “why the authority of such 
a society must be real and effective over the member 
states” the Holy Father cautiously added—“in such wise, 
however, that each of them retains an equal right to its 
own sovereignty.” 

Guido Gonella in A World to Reconstruct (1944), an 
exposition of Pope Pius XII’s declarations on political 
principles and organization, reinforced this conservative 
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position: “Accordingly, the society of states must be 
exclusively a society of sovereign states, that is, of free 
and independent states” (p. 277). “Sovereignty must be 
limited,” he insisted, “but not eliminated, as it is in the 
federal state, where there is only one sovereignty, one 
allegiance, one territory, one flag.” Such expressions on 
the part of a member of the Holy Father’s own household 
were not only disappointing but revealed a very imper- 
fect understanding of what we mean by federalism. 

The reason for such misunderstanding is itself under- 
standable enough. Federalism in the modern sense is an 
American invention. It is complex, very difficult to grasp 
and extremely difficult to operate. But in the long run 
federalism offers the only solution to the unbearable 
evils of conflicting state sovereignties. 

“That the establishment of a European union presents 
serious difficulties no one will gainsay,” declared the 
Holy Father. “Yet there is no time to lose.” He bids the 
“great nations of the Continent” to measure themselves, 
not by their past but by their present and future. 

They will be more inclined to do so, if they are not 

forced, by an exaggerated quest for uniformity, to 

yield to a process of levelling; whereas respect for 
the cultural characteristics of their peoples would 
conduce, by their harmonization in the midst of 


variety, to a smoother and more stable union. 
The federal arrangement thus provides a bond of unity 


without destroying cultural diversity. We must strive to- 
wards this goal without delay. 


Cardinal Hlond and the Jews 


A very pointed question was put in January, 1947, to 
the late Cardinal Hlond, Archbishop of Cracow, by Lis- 
ton Oak, of the New Leader staff, in a hitherto unpub- 
lished interview (Inter-Catholic Press Agency, 11/10/48) . 
Mr. Oak inquired if it was true, as reported by the 
American press, that the Cardinal had tried to justify 
the pogrom that took place in Kielce, in Poland, on the 
ground that so many of the high government officials 
now in power were Polish Jews, trained in Moscow, 
which fact led to anti-Semitism. 

The Cardinal, says Mr. Oak, showed that a sensitive 
spot had been touched. He called his secretary and asked 
that Mr. Oak receive a copy of the statement he had 
issued to the press on the Kielce pogrom. He com- 
plained he had been misquoted and the position of the 
Church misrepresented, and added: 

I enunciated the centuries-old principle of the 

Church that every soul is a child of God. Jew or 

Gentile; in error or in truth, every individual has a 

right to respect for his humanity, his dignity; a 

right that you Americans call the inalienable right 

to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It is 
inalienable because it comes from God, to whom 
every soul is precious. No true Catholic can condone 
the persecution of Jews. The College of Bishops spe- 
cifically condemned the murder of forty-one Jews at 

Kielce. It raised the question, which history may 

sometime answer, whether this atrocity was not engi- 

neered by communist agents provocateurs. This po- 
grom continued for eight hours, in daylight, and 
the communist Security Police did nothing to stop it. 
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With regard to the government officials, the Carding 
called attention to an “undeniable fact,” that many per 
sons prominent in Polish political life “are Jews, bon 
in this country but who became Soviet citizens and wh) 
are not patriotic Poles.” This, he said “is not a justifics 
tion but merely an explanation of how in Poland, whey 
anti-Semitism is foreign to our religion, it happened j, 
increase.” Such an affair, he remarked, “became possihk 
only because the standards of morality, decency, ciyj). 
ization itself, are being undermined.” 

Speaking before the seventy-fifth anniversary convep. 
tion, on November 4, of the Union of American Hebrey 
Congregations, Archbishop Cushing of Boston round) 
condemned racial and religious prejudice, asserting q 
the same time that religion “underlies all our humm 
dignity, our political democracy, our hopes for faith and 
freedom,” and declared: 


I can and do pledge to you the friendship of my 
people. There are many ignorant or malicious things 
sometimes said about our beliefs and their effect on 
the attitude of Christians towards Jews. I ask you 
not to believe those things; they are lies and they 
are uttered in order to divide us. 

The same week that saw the release of these two strong 


declarations of religion’s teaching as to our Christian 
attitude towards people of Jewish faith, as fellow men 
and fellow children of God, saw also the release of a book 
on the Jews by the fashionable atheist, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
According to Sartre, the Jew’s enemy is not only the 
wrathful anti-Semite, but also the liberal “democrat,” 
who would like tu “destroy him as a Jew and leave noth 
ing in him but the man, the abstract and universal sub- 
ject of the rights of man and the rights of the citizen.” 
And he pleads for respect for the “authentic” Jew, who 
“understands that society is bad . . . knows that he is 
one who stands apart, untouchable, scorned, proscribed 
. . . gives up his rationalistic optimism . . . sees that the 
world is fragmented by irrational divisions. . . . He 
chooses his brothers and his peers; they are the other 
Jews.” 

The contrast between the diagnosis provided by Sartre 
and the position taken by the two Catholic prelates is 
fundamentally the contrast between those who see al 
basic human relationships in the light of man’s relation 
to his Creator, and those who try to solve them by leaving 
God out of the picture. To the Jew, Sartre presents the 
grim choice between an empty rationalization, the ab- 
stract humanity of a godless “Enlightenment,” and the 
bleak acceptance of what amounts to racial and cultural 
isolation. 

In contemporary Jewish thinking, as well as Jewish 
attitudes in matters of public policy, the Christian observ- 
er notes two main differences of emphasis: one, upon the 
Jew’s claim to a share in our universal human brother 
hood, as a man and as a citizen; the other, upon the 
peculiar historic destiny and character of the Jewish 
people. But whichever aspect may be stressed, for the 
Jew—as for all other men—the claim to universal human 
fellowship finds its meaning only, as both these prelates 
and many distinguished Jewish thinkers have pointed 
out, in our recognition of a common God as Creator. 
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UN reflections 


What lessons have the ghosts of Geneva to teach the United 
Nations? Father Graham, who has been AMERICA’S reporter 
of UN activities since the inception of that organization at 


San Francisco, here presents his 





from Geneva 


thoughts on a first visit to the site of 


Robert A. Graham the late League of Nations. 





The local Geneva newspapers had announced that the 
program commemorating the third anniversary of the 
United Nations would begin at three o’clock at the 
Palais de Nations, the huge and imposing structure com- 
pleted in 1937 to house the League of Nations; and the 
day of commemoration, October 24, was a bright and 
warm Sunday, just the kind of day to bring out the 
crowd. By the time I arrived, the good citizens of the 
canton of Geneva had already jammed the Assembly Hall 
and were overflowing into the gardens outside. I had 
known beforehand that the Palais, as the European Office 
of the United Nations, was being utilized more inten- 
sively than it had ever been as the main headquarters of 
the League. But until I saw that crowd, estimated by the 
police at between ten to thirteen thousand, I had no idea 
how intensely the Swiss felt about the international insti- 
tution. Thus far, Switzerland has not been able to find a 
formula that would permit it to become a Member of the 
United Nations without jeopardizing its traditional neu- 
trality, since normal membership in the organization im- 
plies obligations inconsistent with neutrality. If the de- 
monstration I witnessed on that occasion is any token, the 
Swiss are more interested in the United Nations than 
the people of the majority of the Member states. 

I was willing enough to let the local populace listen to 
the speeches of the day. My real interest, frankly, was in 
the place itself and its memories—an interest heightened 
by the fact that a few days earlier I had terminated three 
weeks at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, where the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council are now in ac- 
tion. Coming from one Palais to another Palais was like 
taking a trip via the fourth dimension back ten or twenty 
years. Was there any message to be taken back to Paris 
that might give perspective to the problems now being 
wrestled with? 

As I watched, the disappointed but good-humored 
overflow had been directed to amuse itself in other ways 
around the grounds and buildings. A side entrance led 
to the multi-million-dollar library donated by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. There, in the room dedicated to the his- 
tory of the League, with major and minor relics on dis- 
play, I found what I was looking for. History can teach 
in other ways than through books. 

Under the glass of one case, for example, were the 
cabled or written notifications of withdrawal from the 
League sent by Germany, Italy and Japan. The Soviet 
Union, of course, was the only member that had the dis- 
tinction of being expelled bodily and, if Russia also sent 
4 formal notice, it was not on display. Of course there 
were other countries that withdrew from the League at 
one time or another, but it is not without significance 
that the governments which later caused trouble to the 
international community found even the weak moral re- 


straints of the League intolerable. At the present moment, 
in Paris, speculation is rife concerning the possible with- 
drawal of two Members. The first of these is the USSR; 
the other is the Union of South Africa, whose representa- 
tive has publicly warned of a possible action of this 
kind. Especially since the fall of the government of Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, one of the grand old 
men of the League, South Africa has not concealed its 
bitterness over the criticisms voiced by the General As- 
sembly of the racial policies practised in the Union. If 
these countries pull out of the United Nations, it will be 
because they have found the idealistic purposes and prin- 
ciples of the organization inconsistent with their own 
international aims, or at variance with domestic practices, 

Another document on display was the original manu- 
script of the Lytton Commission’s report on Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. Many historians today trace 
the beginnings of World War II to failure of the League 
to take vigorous and determined action on the basis of 
this report. It was a strange sensation to contemplate a 
document, now a museum piece, that might have been 
the means of preventing the suffering and bloodshed of 
the past decade. But the necessary courage and vision 
were lacking, not in Geneva only, but—more significant 
still—in the foreign ministries of the major Powers of 
that time. At Paris, today, the conviction is widespread 
that Soviet political offensives in Berlin and elsewhere 
must and can be stopped now. The big question is 
whether Berlin in 1948, like Manchuria in 1931, will 
seem too far off to be worth bothering about. 

We move along to another exhibit case, and here we 
find a display of petitions sent to the League in connec- 
tion with disarmament. Some of these are letters from 
children; others constitute massive bound volumes, bear- 
ing the signatures of ordinary people who were con- 
vinced that an armament race was a disgrace to homo 
sapiens (which of course it is). It is a matter of record 
that these projects did not succeed. We are now back 
where we started from, and it appears that the French 
were right in their thesis that security must come before 
disarmament, and not the reverse. 

At Paris, the chief argument against the Soviet pro- 
posal for a one-third reduction of all armaments is based 
not only on the belief that the proposal is largely propa- 
gandist in character—as seen by the fact that the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments has been function- 
ing all year without the slightest interest being shown in 
it by the USSR—but on the fact that the Soviets have not 
contributed to the atmosphere of confidence that is the 
indispensable foundation of any disarmament program. 
Vishinsky’s vicious attacks upon the United States and 
Great Britain—so vicious that Senator Austin and Mr. 
Hector McNeil found it necessary to use almost equally 
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strong language in rebuttal—have had the effect rather 
of justifying the defense measures and military alliances 
now under way in the West. The small countries, too, 
had their say at Paris, through Belgium’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Paul-Henri Spaak, who told the Soviet delegation 
frankly: “We are afraid. We are afraid of you.” 

Under these circumstances, the effect of the Soviet pro- 
posals for a one-third reduction of armaments was nil, 
so far as the United Nations General Assembly was con- 
cerned. Their effect upon the general public is something 
else again, and the diplomats of the West would be mak- 
ing a grave mistake if they underestimated the desire for 
peace that exists not only in stricken Europe but in the 
rest of the world as well. The records of the League of 
Nations at the Palais de Nations show how potent a 
world-wide grass-roots movement of this kind can be- 
come, and it would be a great pity as well as a great 
political and moral error if the Western Powers let the 
USSR succeed in posing as the only lover of peace. One 
way of avoiding this mistake would be incessantly to 
point out another lesson learned by the League—that 
disarmament by itself, far from promoting peace, can 
actually open the door to war by weakening the resolve 
of nations of good faith while encouraging the aggressor. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that the 
proposal for international control of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes constitutes a disarmament program 
without precedent. Here the United States has literally 
picked up the ball and run with it; Soviet attempts to 
catch up have failed badly. In the first days of the current 
General Assembly, Mr. Bevin took occasion to charac- 
terize Soviet theory in general as “backward, obsolete 
and unscientific.” Nowhere is this more clearly demon- 
strated than in Russian opposition to the majority report 
of the UN Atomic Energy Commission. Soviet arguments 
are based on 1) a patent failure to comprehend what is 
really involved in effective international control, as evi- 
denced by their request for the “destruction of atomic 
weapons,” which could only mean the dismantling of the 
few dollars’ worth of mechanism, or 2) on a political 
theory of national sovereignty that is going out of date. 
In short, on the subject of the international control of 
nuclear energy, the Soviet Union looked bad at Paris. 

Collections of photos are another fascinating feature 
of the exhibit room of the Palais de Nations at Geneva. 
Familiar faces appear. One is that of Alfonso Costa du 
Rels, of Bolivia, who now presides over the important 
Political and Security Committee at the present General 
Assembly. When last seen, his arm was in a sling—quite 
understandable for a man who has to bang the gavel on 
Messrs. Vishinsky, Austin and McNeil. Another picture 
is that of Professor Jesus Maria Yepes, of Colombia, one 
of the numerous great jurists whom the League attracted 
and who seem so scarce today at the United Nations. 
Another of special interest is that of Pierre Laval of 
France talking with Maxim Litvinov of the USSR, Molo- 
tov’s predecessor. Laval was later shot as a traitor to 
France; Litvinov is now a minor official of the Soviet 
foreign ministry. During his tenure of office, Russia’s 
membership was not without honor. That may be one 
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reason why some members of the present American del, 
gation at Paris are saying that until the Kremlin senj 
Litvinovs instead of Vishinskys to the United Nation 
no relaxation of the present tension can be looked for 

The most thought-provoking collection of photos, hoy. 
ever, is that containing the representatives on the Coy, 
cil of the League for each year. A more sober-looking 
group could not easily be found. The Council of th 
League did not have exactly the same powers as the 
present Security Council of the United Nations, since jt 
did not have the primary responsibility for the mainte. 
nance of interntional peace and security, but it did play 
a very similar role. One of its gravest problems was what 
to do with Italy at the time of Mussolini’s invasion of 
Ethiopia. Recollections of that epoch, with its half-hearted 
and eventually futile sanctions, throw a chill into the 
minds of the diplomats of today who have to face much 
worse. If the League Council could not efficaciously cope 
with Mussolini—who had no veto privileges and was, 
moreover, highly vulnerable strategically—how can the 
Security Council expect to deal with Stalin? 

That problem of enforcement action against aggres. 
sors, it was once thought, had been solved at Dumbarton 
Oaks by the provisions for 
agreements for armed con 
tingents, later incorporated 
into article 43 of the San 
Francisco Charter. This art- 
icle, however, has remained 
a dead letter because of the 
obvious unwillingness of the 
Soviet Union to contribute to a strong United Nations. 
By way of partial compensation, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, on the basis of his experiences in Palestine, 
has asked the General Assembly to create a “United Ne 
tions Guard,” consisting of a small body of 800 men 
who would provide protection for personnel and opers- 
tions of various UN missions. If approved by the As- 
sembly, this modest project would add $4,000,000 to the 
annual budget—an unpleasant prospect for the majority 
of the Members of the United Nations, in view of the 
fact that the United States is trying to establish a ceil- 
ing of 33% per cent for its own assessment, currently 
set at 39.89 per cent. Thus financial as well as political 
obstacles stand in the way of a strong Security Council. 
If the Council of the League could be evoked from the 
grave at this moment to say just one thing, it would 
probably warn that security threats not faced boldly 
only become worse. 

It should, however, be noted that Senor Bramuglia of 
Argentina, the president of the Security Council for 
October, had a slightly different task from that faced 
by the sober men of the League Council. In the Berlin 
issue the Security Council is being asked, not for sane 
tions, but for judgment. The three plaintiffs before the 
UN body want primarily to solicit the favorable verdict 
of the United Nations so that their subsequent actions, 
whatever these may be, will have the understanding and 
support of world opinion. The League was able to voice 
its condemnation of Mussolini’s Ethiopian campaign, but 
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it was not able to do anything about it. The United Na- 
tions does not lack volunteers ready to act, but thus far 
it has been unwilling as well as unable to formulate a 
judgment. The League was at least able to decide which 
side was right and which was wrong, even though its 
Members did not have the courage to act on that judg- 
ment. The Security Council thus far has tried to play 
rather the role of mediator. Should it also assume the 
role of judge? 

A priest, writing for a Catholic review, cannot over- 
look the religious aspects of international organizations. 
Though obviously there are no souvenirs of this theme 
in the Hall of Exhibits, the element of laicism and anti- 
clericalism was very strong in the early days of the 
League. This aspect colored the attitude of many Cath- 
olics, especially the French, who had had their own 
bitter experience of the freemasonry of the Grand Orient, 
which had played such a leading role in the League. 
One old-timer of the League Secretariat recounted to me 
how on a certain occasion a delegation of Irishmen came 
to the League with a petition on behalf of Irish free- 
dom. In all simplicity, some official asked them: “Are 
there any Masons among you? You know they are very 
powerful here.” Needless to say, there were no Masons 
in the delegation. There is no doubt that the current of 
anti-clericalism and anti-papal feeling, at least so long 
as the Roman question was unsolved, very distinctly col- 
ored the attitude of Catholics toward the League. At 
the same time, writers such as Pére Yves de la Briére, 
and groups such as the International Union of Social 
Studies, were very active in interpreting the Covenant 
in terms of Catholic principles. Incidentally, the “Code 
of International Ethics,” drawn up by the Union some 
years ago, has recently undergone a revision and, when 
published, should prove an extremely useful guide in 
Catholic schools as well as elsewhere. 

Today, though anti-religious feeling is not so active 
in the UN, it still cannot be said that the world is 
now prepared to accept God into its public documents. 
When the delegation from Brazil at the present Assembly 
proposed that the first article of the projected declara- 
tion of human rights should state explicitly that “man is 
created in the image and likeness of God,” the Soviet 
Tepresentative chose, as on so many other occasions, to 
assume the odium of being the most outspoken critic. 
Alexei Pavlov assailed the amendment as violating the 
Principle of separation of church and state. In his coun- 
tty, said Pavlov, the postulate that man is created in 
the image of God is much disputed, and sometimes even 
regarded as reflecting “a certain sign of social back- 
wardness,” 

Still other comments from the Social and Humanitarian 
Committee at the Palais de Chaillot revealed how little 
support the Brazilian proposal had among the non-com- 
munist group. Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, of India, for ex- 
ample, who emphasized the need for mutual tolerance, 
said that the amendment was a postulate not universally 
acceptable and that it conflicted with the scientific discov- 
eries of the evolution of man. The delegate from China, 
4 well as the delegate from the United Kingdom, pleaded 





with Mr. Belarmino A. de Athayde of Brazil to withdraw 
the proposal. Finally, even Father L. J. C. Beaufort, 
O.F.M., veteran member of the Netherlands delegation, 
was compelled to urge the Brazilian representative to 
withdraw the proposal in view of the controversies it 
aroused and—though he did not say so—lest on a for- 
mal vote the committee might be found to reject it. 

The episode probably represents the last time that the 
name of God will be suggested for formal mention in a 
document of this kind in United Nations circles. How- 
ever, we possibly attach too much importance to phrase- 
ology which, under existing circumstances, might be 
open to criticism as sheer hypocrisy. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the Brazilian formula, no matter how 
pregnant theologically, was an appropriate one. The 
Netherlands delegation, for example, has proposed other 
phraseology for possible insertion in the preamble of 
the declaration of human rights, about which we shall 
hear later. Unfortunately the custom of omitting the 
name of God in public documents is firmly rooted and, 
as long as the world’s secularism continues, there is small 
likelihood that this will be changed. In her own address 
at the Sorbonne, September 28, on human rights, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, to the astonishment of the predominantly 
French audience, publicly asked the blessing of Almighty 
God upon the work of the Human Rights Commission. 
But what can be done by private persons in personal 
addresses cannot always be done in public documents 
and at the Palais de Chaillot. It was the general opinion 
that had the Brazilian amendment been pushed to a vote 
it would have been defeated. 

We can draw an obvious moral from this episode, but 
at least the United Nations is now engaged on a praise- 
worthy project that the League—though solicited to do 
so on several occasions—never undertook. The Catholic 
Association for International Peace—represented at 
Paris at different times by Miss Catherine Schaefer, Dr. 
Richard Pattee, Miss Rita Schaefer and the present 
writer—has been interested in the whole range of human 
rights, and does not consider that the battle for these 
rights and for fundamental freedoms is tied up with set 
phrases. At every stage, rather, the balance should be 
tipped in favor of Christian values, regardless of whether 
they are so labeled. Certainly the experiences at the pres- 
ent Assembly show there is a large number of men of 
good and sound thinking. Among these might justifiably 
be mentioned Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, an Ortho- 
dox Christian who now presides over the very Commit- 
tee which is dealing with the human-rights proposals. 

My thoughts, I see, have carried me a long way from 
the exhibit room of the Palais de Nations in Geneva, 
but at this stage we are thinking of things conspicuous 
by their absence. One thing conspicuous by its absence 
at Geneva was the United States. How things have 
changed since those days—a change emphasized by an 
episode that took place this fall in Paris, at the address 
by Mrs. Roosevelt mentioned previously. Secretary Mar- 
shall had quietly slipped in by a side entry to take his 
place with the distinguished guests. It was a minute be- 
fore the audience noticed him, and then a ripple of ap- 
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plause began to stir, gathering momentum as more and 
more of the crowd became aware. Finally, every one 
came to his feet in a spontaneous tribute to the man 
whose name has come to symbolize salvation and hope 
for Europe. It was a moving scene, totally unlike any 
demonstration I have ever witnessed in many interna- 
tional gatherings. 

It gets cold in Geneva when the sun goes down in the 
afternoon, and I began to be aware that the crowd was 
leaving the building. Of course the discourses in the As- 
sembly Hall were over long since, but I had written them 
off as soon as I saw the crowd. For a first-time visitor to 
the old headquarters of the League, the afternoon had 
been far from wasted. It was time to go home. 

The Jast document in the cases was not a very old 
one; it dated only from August 1, 1946. It was the 
agreement transferring the assets of the League of Na- 
tions to the United Nations. The King is dead; long live 
the King. 

Just what those assets are is hard to say. The League 
began in an atmosphere of almost heedless hope and 
optimism. The United Nations, almost since its very in- 
ception, has lived in an atmosphere of fear and anxiety. 
Today in Europe talk of an imminent third world war is 
widespread, with many people willing for some reason 
or other to predict the exact day or month. Actually I 
found at the Palais de Chaillot some feeling that the time 
for a general Soviet invasion of Western Europe, if such 
was ever feasible or contemplated, has passed. The 
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Soviet army, however easy its advance through Ger. 
many and France to the Channel, would have a hop. 
less task of maintaining its communications and would 
in addition be plagued by fifth columns in its satellit, 
countries, for whom this march would be the signal for 
an uprising. It may be that another generation that has 
not experienced the events of years just past will wonder 
how in the world so many people thought the Soviey 
could ever dream of such an operation. Far more likely 
will it come about that we shall face some years of tep. 
sions of the kind we now feel until, we hope, a Europe 
better and safer than today’s will finally emerge. 

In this process the very fear of which we are so con. 
scious may play a salutary role. Probably the views of 
many Europeans today were expressed by one of their 
number, Mr. C. J. Patijn of the Netherlands, who said 
at Paris on October 11: 

It is possible that in some future day statesmen will 

testify that the pressure of the Soviet Union and our 

common fear of her great influence have contributed 
greatly to our cooperation. The day may even come 
when we will be grateful to her for having attacked 
us so severely in the United Nations. May that day 
also bring the end of her deep and unfounded dis. 
trust. 
One of the brightest signs today is the centripetal force 
drawing the non-communist states closer together. The 
world is not falling apart, and for that we can thank 
the cohesive effects of the world organization, for which 
a dozen Marshall Plans would be no substitute. 


Dr. Melanie F. Staerk, formerly Professor of International 
Relations at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsylvania, 
has been living in her native country, Switzerland, for the 

past several years. Dr. Staerk has written 





Melanie F. Staerk 


several articles for AMERICA on European 
and international affairs. 





No analysis of the present and possible future state of 
minds and affairs in Germany can afford to ignore the 
universities and their students. For centuries, students 
have played an important and dynamic role in the cul- 
tural life of that country. In the first part of the nine- 
teenth century they played a very significant political 
role as well—as champions of the liberal revolt against 
autocratic government. They can look back on a cen- 
turies-old tradition of being one of the moving forces in 
German society, which, more than any other society per- 
haps, has cherished the academic life. Are students living 
up to that tradition today, when Germany is in a stage 
of painful transition and in profound need of regenera- 
tion? The answer I brought back from three weeks of 
first-hand observation is inconculsive at best. 

Since my present work keeps me in constant associa- 
tion with students from everywhere, some of the stories 
I had read in the papers about German youth set me 
wondering; I decided to go and see for myself at the 
first opportunity. That opportunity presented itself this 
past summer in connection with the Military Government- 
sponsored International Holiday Course at the University 
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of Heidelberg. I enrolled as a student, and then traveled 
to other German university cities, collecting information 
and impressions from talks with many students, including 
some from the Soviet Zone and from Berlin. 

Before the war, Germany had twenty-three universities, 
eleven engineering schools and five business schools of 
university level. Some of them are more than 500 years 
old; most of them are associated with some world-known 
development in culture or science. 

Today (with the exception of Heidelberg) the build- 
ings, libraries and laboratories of all these universities 
are completely destroyed in some cases, more or less 
heavily damaged in all others; and their teaching staffs 
are reduced and scattered by migration, war and de 
nazification. 

Before the war, in any one normal year, there were in 
Germany about 43,000 university students. Today, with 
probably less than half the facilities, their number is 
about 93,000—more than double the pre-war figure. 

This means, among other things, that lecture halls de 
signed to hold one hundred must now accommodate 
nearly five hundred, with “standing room only” for the 
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majority. Often dozens of students have to prepare as- 
‘ments from one copy of an essential book. Some fac- 
tories which have survived the war and Allied dismantling 
programs open their laboratories to the students. Not only 
js money needed for the purchase of books and note- 
paper, but quantities of old paper, even wastepaper, 
would be a boon. 

The large increase of students, as compared to pre-war 
times, is due for the most part to the influx of all the 
young men and women who had to interrupt or postpone 
their studies during the six years of war. Accordingly, 
the average age of the students is 25 years, the percent- 
age of war veterans is high, and among these the visibly 
disabled are very numerous. 

It is hard to gain admission to a German university 
these days. Theoretically, only the most needy and best 
qualified get in. In practice, the methods of selection are 
often arbitrary. A farmer’s son achieved his goal by 
bringing a pig to the students’ dining-room kitchen. Not 
strange at all under present circumstances is the case of 
the minister's daughter who bought her admission to an 
overcrowded medical school by providing the anatomy 
department with a number of corpses which her father, 
exercising his profession in a hospital, was able to ob- 
tain from the relatives of deceased patients. 

The most urgent, and indeed frantic, concern of all 
students this summer was the currency reform, which 
pared all savings, including those in soldiers’ pay, to one- 
tenth of their former value, with only minimal amounts 
being paid out at all. Many parents could no longer 
afford to support their sons and daughters. It is no secret 
that before the currency reform many students supported 
themselves by dealings in the black market. In so far as 
the currency reform actually destroyed the black market, 
this source of income was lost. But a somewhat different 
and reduced black market soon developed, and some 
students are again making money by it. It is by no means 
an easy way out, entailing the risk of being caught and 
punished, and the expenditure of much time and cunning. 

Pessimistic first estimates had anticipated the exit of 
forty to sixty per cent of the students after the currency 
reform; but so far the majority are managing to hang 
on somehow. The typical post-currency reform student 
is a Werkstudent, i.e., one who holds down some part- 
time job to pay for his living and studying. More often 
now it is the studies rather than the job which are part- 
time, and the total working hours per day come close to 
24 in many cases. Neither academic nor health standards 
are expected to profit by this situation. The TB rate is 
very high among students; those too seriously afflicted 
are exmatriculated—if necessary, against their will. 

Self-governing student organizations, academic and 
public authorities have hurriedly organized all kinds of 
measures to help students bridge the difficult period fol- 
lowing the currency reform. Every university now has 
ts employment office. In some towns the rents of student 
tooms have been reduced by official decree. In the Co- 
logne diocese Cardinal Frings issued an appeal for a gen- 
eral collection of funds. In Heidelberg, 250 families 
agreed to invite students for meals. 





The shortage of lodgings is acute. Often three or four 
students share a room which was meant for one or two 
persons—a condition familiar to the majority of Ger- 
mans today. In some places military barracks or above- 
ground air-raid shelters have been turned over to the 
students. In Bonn, I visited such a shelter, “Studenten- 
bunker” they call it, a concrete structure without win- 
dows, which houses some 120 students. The light, day 
and night, comes from weak electric bulbs. The air is 
changed three times every 24 hours by a mechanical 
device. The doctors condemned the arrangement a long 
time ago, but for lack of better space it is being kept 
until further notice, and there is even a waiting list of 
applicants. 

In -Heidelberg—the country’s show-town now, un- 
bombed as it is, and seat of the American military head- 
quarters—an equal number of students are much better 
off in the Collegium Academicum, a former monastery 
with large, high-ceilinged rooms and airy corridors. This 
is a unique experiment in German student life, in that it 
aims to be more than just a dormitory, and plays the 
role of a center of academic discussion where Germans 
and Americans mix freely, apparently to their great 
mutual satisfaction. 

One of the avowed purposes of the Four-Power occu- 
pation of Germany is re-education of the young. In the 
Western Zones it seems that 
no systematic over-all plan 
exists to realize this aim at 
the university level. After 
the purging of teaching staffs 
through de-nazification, the 
universities seem to have 
= been left pretty much to 
themselves to solve their aca- 
demic and economic prob- 
lems as best they can. 

Among the individual projects sponsored by military 
governments is the foundation of a new university at 
Mayence in the French Zone. In the U. S. Zone the Mili- 
tary Government has been sponsoring International Sum- 
mer Courses in the universities of Heidelberg, Marburg 
and Munich, thus bringing German students into much- 
desired and needed contact with foreign students. Frank- 
furt University has become the special concern of the 
University of Chicago, with an exchange of teachers and 
students. An international university has been established 
at Bremen. All these projects have in common the aim 
of freshening the traditional German curricula by a new 
emphasis on the international—and, of course, demo- 
cratic—outlook in such things as law and _ political 
science, and the introduction of informal discussion as 
against the rigid lecture and note-taking system. 

In Berlin a new “free” university has been set up in 
the Western seetor, in competition with the old Berlin 
University proper, which is located in the Soviet sector 
and which in recent months has been subjected to much 
political pressure. The wisdom of this division was 
doubted by many last summer for both technical and 
political reasons, though conditions in Berlin have 
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changed since then. The “free” university does not have 
a medical school, nor does it yet offer science courses, 
since clinics and laboratories are for the most part located 
in the Soviet sector, and are very hard to duplicate under 
present conditions in Berlin. But 1,200 students have 
enrolled in the West-sector university for the coming 
winter term. 

In the Soviet Zone the occupying Power seems to be 
fully aware of its opportunity to win friends and influ- 
ence people. What they give in material advantages, 
however, they take away in freedom. Elections to student 
self-gcverning bodies are put under strong pressure by 
Soviet agencies. Until the end of 1947 the non-com- 
munist parties remained in the lead in these elections, but 
gradually they gave way. A large part of the student 
body now belongs to the Soviet student organization, but 
the percentage of those actually believing in the dogmas 
of communism is estimated at twenty per cent at most. 

Each university in the Soviet Zone has been assigned 
a farming estate, out of nationalized property, and the 
students are given former castles and country estates as 
vacation resorts. Needy students receive financial sup- 
port from public funds up to 150 marks per month. This 
support is partly made dependent on membership in the 
Soviet student organization. 

The academic caliber of the Eastern zone universities, 
however, has been much lowered by the departure of 
numerous professors to the West zones. The new crop of 
university teachers is often poorly qualified. 

Visiting students from the Western zones are always 
received with open arms and showered with gifts. Usually 
they are invited to stay for a four-week vacation in one 
of the student country houses. Every chance is seized 
to demonstrate to them the advantages the Eastern-zone 
students enjoy. 

Today’s German students work as hard, or harder, 
than ever. But their motives and aims are largely utili- 
tarian. They want to get a degree and to build up a 
career as quickly as possible. Study for study’s sake is 
a rather rare and difficult thing in Germany today. 

On this, as well as on many other problems, a great 
examination of conscience is going on among these 
young men and women, as can be seen from any issue 
of the amazingly numerous and serious student publica- 
tions. If possible, moral problems obsess the German 
student even more than do his material ones. The authors 
of these searching articles were, on the average, ten years 
old when Hitler came to power, and sixteen years old 
when he started the war. Most of them were members 
of one of the several Hitler youth organizations. Hit- 
lerism was all they knew. Defeated, they have lost their 
old orientation, and have as yet not found a new one. 

If there is any nostalgia for the good old days of 
nazidom—and there must be—it is not, of course, pub- 
licly voiced. There is very little honest enthusiasm for the 
philosophy of life the four different occupying Powers 
preach and try to practise—although practically every 
student I talked to expressed an intense desire to go to 
America for a year, to see for himself. 

It has been said that nationalism is as rampant in 
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German universities as it ever has been. That is true, ip 
the sense that a vast majority of the students want , 
German re-orientation, not a French, British, America, 
or Russian one. Disillusioned and humiliated in the, 
own previous philosophy and way of life, they are ¢. 
tremely skeptical of what is offered from the outside, 

In their search for a new way of their own, the beg 
of them are curiously introvert and abstract. Beyonj 
their preoccupation with the immediate problems of daily 
living and eventual careers, they do not seem to give 
much attention to the concrete problems of economic anj 
political reconstruction-at-large. In politics, especially, 
they remain deliberately aloof and passive, as do mog 
Germans, leaving politics to the party professionals whom 
they are inclined to ridicule and despise. Questioned, they 
agree they should take an active interest in politics 
but excuse their passivity by saying that under military 
occupation they have no real freedom of decision and 
power of action anyway, and that nothing final can le 
arrived at before the next war has come and gone, or 
been avoided by some miracle. 


Plan Christmas now 
Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 








Let’s start early this year—to do something to make 
America more conscious of Christ at Christmas time. 

Usually, just a week before Christmas, earnest-minded 
Catholics get the feeling that the fanfare concerning 
Santa Claus, and the highly commercialized celebration 
of December 25, are not what the feast calls for. But it is 
too late to do much about it then. 

But now—during late November—many things can be 
done to see that this Christmas of 1948 will be charac- 
terized, all over America, by an upswing of love for and 
faith in the Divine Infant. After all, though too many 
people have forgotten it, the principal reason for observ- 
ing Christmas is that it is the Christ Child’s birthday. 

We Catholics have the chance of the century to make 
Christmas worthy of the Infant King. Money is plentiful 
now; all of us have more leisure; formerly scarce ms 
terials are available. And people, torn with worries they 
are afraid even to name, are looking for something to 
which they can cling—someone to give them hope again 
and faith in the future. What could be better than to 
bring into the lives of troubled men and women the 
Babe of Bethlehem, whose Christmas message was “peace 
on earth to men of good will?” 

To those millions of Americans—men and women and 
children—who do not know Him, we can give a Christ- 
mas crib, so that they may look upon the Holy Babe, 
and through His grace come to know and love Him. 

Today, beautiful cribs can be purchased from church 
goods houses or department stores. They can also be 
ordered through parish priests. Cribs designed for out 
door showing can be encased in weatherproof shelters. 
They can likewise be enclosed with glass. Many plans 
will suggest themselves to zealous people. 
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Cribs can be financed by individuals, groups or com- 
munities. Most people will gladly contribute a small sum 
to make up the several hundred dollars necessary for a 
proper outdoor crib. 

Certain steps are essential to make the showing of a 
community Christmas crib a success. The first is to find 
a sponsor for the project. A second is to seek permission 
from the city or town authorities to erect a crib in a 
public place. A third is to provide necessary lighting. 
A fourth is to arrange for appropriate programs during 
the time the crib is displayed. 

This is the way one community put the Christ Child 
in the foreground of people’s thoughts. 

A woman’s organization sponsored a Community 
Christmas Crib. They secured over five hundred dollars, 
just for the asking. Then they purchased beautiful sta- 
tues, quite large, of the Holy Family, the Wise Men, 
angels and shepherds. The crib was housed in a rustic 
shelter, the front of which was enclosed with glass. Spot- 
lights were secured to light the crib at all times. 

Two weeks before Christmas, the crib was opened to 
the public with a ceremony that included an address by 
religious and civic leaders, and the singing of Christmas 
carols by a church choir. In spite of the cold, over 2,000 
people viewed the crib on the first night. 

The figures displayed in the crib were those of the 
Three Kings, who, mounted on camels, were starting off 
across the desert. In the background, to one side, were 
Mary and Joseph preparing to leave their home in 
Nazareth and go to Bethlehem. The figures changed on 
the second day. The Three Kings traveled farther across 
the desert. Mary and Joseph secured the donkey to 
be used on their journey. That night a program of 
Christmas songs was presented by a men’s choral club. 

Each day more of the Christmas story was enacted by 
the figures in the crib. Each evening either a church choir 
or an organization or a school sang Christmas hymns, 
During the day small school children gathered to sing 
carols. One evening, mild weather brought out a crowd 
estimated at 5,000. At five o’clock on Christmas Eve the 
figure of the Christ Child was placed in the manger. A 
mammoth massed choir sang Silent Night, O Come, All 
Ye Faithful and Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 

Thousands of people came from out of town to see 
the crib, which was kept up until after January 1. 

Now, while a Christmas crib on such an elaborate scale 
may not be possible for all communities, something could 
be done by us Catholics to see that homage is paid the 
Christ Child on His birthday. Perhaps a merchant could 
be interested in erecting a crib in one of his windows. 
In our city, a leading merchant gave over his most im- 
portant window to telling the Christmas story. A week 
before Christmas his window showed the Wise Men 
moving across the desert. The next day Mary and Joseph 
were shown going down to Bethlehem. The third day 
there was a display of shepherds guarding their flocks. 
The day before Christmas the entire Nativity group ap- 
Peared in his window—the Wise Men approaching the 
stable where the shepherds knelt in adoration before the 
crib on which the Holy Infant rested. Our public library 





likewise erected a Christmas crib and carried out the 
whole story of the coming of the Christ Child—so that 
children from all over the city could have the opportunity 
of learning the true meaning of Christmas. 

All of us can do many things to make people con- 
scious of the Infant King at Christmas time—if we start 
soon enough. We can order religious Christmas cards 
now, instead of waiting until none are available. We can 
interview the radio stations in our cities and ask that 
Christmas hymns be included on the programs at least a — 
week before Christmas. We can urge radio, magazine and 
newspaper advertisers to use some religious text or scene 
in their Christmas greetings, instead of holly wreaths and 
pictures of Santa Claus. 

If we concentrate on bringing out the religious side of 
Christmas, we shall experience a great deal of that peace 
and happiness we all desire. For, as we are engaged in 
paying homage to the Christ Child, much of His charity, 
patience and kindness will enter into our hearts. We will 
do unselfish deeds; we will be more thoughtful of others; 
we will be increasingly helpful; more religious. 

Don’t let us delay again this year until our nerves are 
frayed with the hectic Christmas rush; until we have 
crowded ourselves so much that we have no time to think 
of Him in whose honor we celebrate Christmas. 


Nuns in New Mexico’s 
public schools 


Sister M. Philibert 








To people unfamiliar with the landscape in New Mexico 
and the history of its struggle for an educational sub- 
sistence, only an imperfect idea of how and why Ameri- 
can nuns began to teach in the public schools of that 
State can be conveyed. 

The familiar sight of the religious habit in the small 
desert pueblos and isolated settlements in the towering 
mountain range called Sangre de Cristo (Blood of Christ) 
is strange only to newcomers in the State. To the old- 
timers, even though in many places these were largely 
Protestant, it was the accepted thing. 

In the days when United States officials began to 
struggle with the problem of education in this younger 
member of our American federation, the sight of the 
religious habit was a welcome one. In fact, government 
officials realized that, largely because of the influence 
of the religious and clergy, Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
descent and the Spanish-speaking population of the South- 
west accepted one another as fellow citizens instead of 
enacting the bloody massacres that marked the early 
years of New Mexico’s history. 

The danger in which the Governors and other officials 
lived in the first years of the Territory’s existence has 
been described for us by a de facto Governor named 
Greiner, whose letters are published in the Journal of 
American History for 1909 (“Private Letters of a Gov- 
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E. Galloway. Voi. III, pp. 541-546), and cover the period 
of Bishop Lamy’s first years in the territory that had 
been newly adopted by the American Government. 
“Three Governors within twelve years have lost their 
heads [writes Greiner, in October, 1851] and there are 
men here at present who talk as flippantly of taking 
Governor Calhoun’s head as though it were of no con- 
sequence whatever.” Because of bitter race hatred, re- 
sulting from mistreatment of the Spanish-speaking natives 
of New Mexico, American officials hailed the arrival of 
a Catholic bishop as the only possible mediator between 
groups alien in race and language, the Spanish-speaking 
group having but one bond with “the whites,” as the 
Anglo-Americans were called—religion. 

Though a zealous friend of the Protestant ministers— 
who were preaching to congregations of from five to ten 
people—Governor Greiner was astute enough to see a 
better way to promote peaceful relations when the efforts 
of these ministers failed. The need of a way out of a 
precarious situation was obvious to him; he acknowledged 
that “the presence of the Army [had] alone prevented 
their [the Mexicans] revolting before this time . . . and 
it would not be strange at all if at some day they would 
rise and wipe out our whole American population.” 


At the instigation of “the Chief Justice, Attorney 
General and Marshal” of Santa Fe (Lamy Letters, 
Archives of Santa Fe Archdiocese), Bishop Lamy made 
his first effort to open an American school in Santa Fe 
with generous subscriptions of money offered him by the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, who were convinced, no 
doubt, as was Greiner, that the “new bishop” would 
“do more for New Mexico and its people than all the 
missionaries Protestantism can send.” 

Santa Fe had no funds and, in the American sense of 
the word, no schools. It was the bishop’s appeals to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in his native 
France that provided the money needed to bring in 
teachers over the Santa Fe Trail, at a time when the 
expense of equipping a caravan cost a couple of thousand 
dollars. Mexico and the American sisterhoods gave more. 

Even if the racial and cultural tensions threatening our 
government in the territory had not called for the 
presence of Catholic sisters, conditions at the time made 
it impossible to establish anything but a community 
system of teachers. Individual lay teachers—unmarried 
women, at least—were not safe in the lawless and im- 
moral era that preceded the opening of schools and the 
launching of religious instruction under the auspices of 
American prelates. Political upheavals had wiped out the 
progress effected by the Mexican hierarchy, and Indian 
depredations had left the public coffers of the Territory 
empty, as we may see from the report of Governor Vigil 
to the first territorial legislature under American control: 


Actually there is but one public school in the Terri- 
tory, situated in the City of Santa Fe and supported 
by county funds. To this school all children may 
attend, but the funds of the county are insufficient 
to employ more than one teacher. (Read, Illustrated 
History of New Mexico, p. 539.) 
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ernment Official in the Southwest,” transcribed by Charles 





Relying on the contributions of French mission societies, 
friends of the American hierarchy and the Sisters of the 
Ursuline Convent in New Orleans, Bishop Lamy brought 
caravan after caravan of religious sisters and brothers 
from “the States” to fill the need which the Territorial 
officials were not able to cope with. The institutions which 
these men and women opened became centers of the 
educational and social life of the people; for half g 
century they had neither competition nor assistance from 
the Territory. 

When the public school finally became a legal reality, 
means were lacking to make it a physical one; the one 
recourse open to Territorial officials was to hire rooms 
in the buildings already opened by the sisters and ask 
them to take the examinations required to qualify as 
public-school teachers. In most localities it would have 
been impossible to find other Anglo-American teachers, 
After almost a hundred years these conditions have 
changed in places, but in others they are much the same, 

In recent court hearings challenging the position of 
nuns in New Mexico public schools, Miss Edith Eccles, 
former superintendent of schools in that State, declared 
that there had been a complete change after nuns had 
been brought to teach in Petasco. Where formerly there 
had been lawlessness and killings, the nuns had restored 
order and instituted excellent schools. The New Mexico 
State Federation of Labor, provoked by the court hear- 
ings, drew up a resolution praising the Church “for go- 
ing into outlying areas and teaching where otherwise 
there would be no educational facilities for the children.” 

Even today, the financial strain in many New Mexico 
counties is still severe enough to prevent the erection of 
buildings for school purposes, and those put up by the 
religious through Catholic support are the only ones to 
be had. This being the situation, in some cases, as in 
Mora, N. M., the religious have been requested to close 
a boarding school for girls and accept in their classes 
boys who would otherwise have no opportunity for 
education. The county school officials have been glad to 
propose, in return for this concession—the girls’ school 
was a flourishing institution, and government salaries at 
the time were something around $250 dollars a year— 
that the sisters continue their teaching of catechism, but 
before or after school hours. 

Today, as religious bigotry is presenting its case in 
the courts of New Mexico, the factors that brought the 
nuns into the State’s public schools still prevail. There 
is still the problem of bridging the gap between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Spanish-speaking, so that future 
generations will understand one another as real Ameri- 
cans; there is still the question of providing schools from 
scanty public funds. This history of the part played by 
nuns in the life and education of New Mexico is presented 
in the hope that the interests of the children of the State 
may be safeguarded, and that the nuns, if they can help 
toward that end, may be allowed to do so. 


(Sister M. Philibert, S.L., has taught in New Mexico 
for the past seven years, and is now in Mora Public High 
School, a Lorrentine-taught school in that State.) 
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Souls in supplication 


Sister M. Thecla 








Sheed & Ward’s 1946 printing of Saint Catherine of 
Genoa’s treatise on purgatory brought back to many of 
us the timeless appeal of that exquisite early document. 
The exact date of its writing appears not to be known; 
but Saint Catherine died in 1510. Not many years later, 
jn 1529, Saint Thomas More published a pamphlet on 
purgatory which has not as yet reprinted been in our 
time. This is his “Supplication of Soules,” and its mess- 
age belongs as much to us as does Saint Catherine’s. 

Not that these nearly contemporary little works can 
be compared in any detail. Saint Catherine’s is devo- 
tional, a personal bit of revelation. Saint Thomas More’s 
sprang, like much of his writing, out of the heat of 
argument, seeking an audience among ordinary men. 
We miss in it the spiritual penetration and the hushed 
reverence of Catherine contemplating her vision of souls 
in purifying pain. But we gain from More a practical 
awareness of what is so readily forgotten: that we have 
no right to be vague about purgatory, that we must as 
unquestioningly work to relieve our fellow-Christians 
there as we run to the aid of flood and fire and polio 
victims and refugees of war. If our faith is alive, More 
insists, these invisible ones are as urgently real as the 
living. Reading him, one realizes uncomfortably that 
this phenomenon of neglect did not die out with the 
sixteenth century; and while More designed his work for 
the hostile and the skeptical, it speaks as eloquently to 
us, the well-meaning, the procrastinating, the apathetic. 

More’s treatise is in two parts, the first of which does 
not concern us especially. It is in direct rebuttal of one 
Simon Fish, a lawyer, a “vile heretic,” and author of 
“The Supplicacion for the Beggars,” an attack on the 
religious orders. These, he claims, gain much of their 
wealth through Mass stipends for the souls in purgatory. 
He writes in the name of the London beggars, who in- 
dignantly assert the prior rights of the living poor, and 
indeed deny the very existence of purgatory except as 
a ruse of the Church to acquire funds from the pious 
bereaved. Thomas More counters with a plea from the 
poor souls themselves. Their terror at the prospect of 
losing the remembrance of the living drives them, they 
say, thus to importune; and they vividly picture the glee 
of the devil who comes in, gnashing his teeth and grin- 
ning over the publication of the pernicious Beggars’ book. 
Historically and theologically this first part will always 
be of interest; but it is in the second part that More de- 


fends the souls in purgatory fundamentally and for all 
time, 


It must be well understood that More as a thinker 
and writer is anything but naive, however tangibly he 
dresses up the souls and however ad hominem he makes 
their appeal. Out of sheer need to convince and persuade, 
More writes a kind of morality which must be translated 
into spiritual terms, In fact, he has the souls pause once 
to explain this. What they suffer in their bodiless state 
is simply unintelligible to mortal man; no more could 
they express it than describe different colors to a man 
born blind. So they must use the human idiom of heads 
and hands and feet and physical pain with its familiar 
signs. “And therefore . . . wee must of necessitie use you 
suche wordes as youre selfe understande, and use you 
the similitudes of such thynges as your selfe is in use 
with.” 

The apology is not superfluous, for such concreteness 
as we find here can be rather disconcerting. The “Suppli- 
cacion” opens with a veritable wail for help, and the 
solemn message to families and friends yet in the world: 
“There is none . . . but if he were here with us but one 
half houre, he wold set litle by al such worldly vanities 
al his life after, & litle would he . . . recke whether he 
ware silk or sackcloth.” 

With chagrin and astonishment the souls hear that 
some even deny the existence of this purgatory, so pain- 
fully real to them. Why, even the pagans, Turks and Sara- 
cens, believed in the purging of the spirit after death. All 
the ancient writers attest it. Reason alone, granted the 
immortality of the soul and the justice of God, demands 
it. Both the Old Testament and the New contain state- 
ments manifestly referring to purgatory. And would it 
not only encourage man to presumption were God to take 
away all liability for the punishment of sin, making 
Christ’s Passion ample for all on easy repentance? One 
would need do nothing, say the souls ironically, “but 
only to crye him mercy as one woman would that tredeth 
on anothers train.” Shall the sinner of a lifetime rise 
straight up to heaven on the strength of three or four 
words prayed on his death bed? This is unthinkable; and 
so the fact of purgatory “cannot fayle to be to many folk 
a good brydle and a sharp bit to refraine them from 
synne.” 

Yes, the spot and dust and stubble clinging to the soul 
must be burned away, and the duration of this cleansing 
depends on the degree of disfigurement. An original kind 
of illustration backs this up, out of the common experi- 
ence of sea-sickness. A stormy crossing will reveal “dyvers 
fashions of folke.” A very few will be so healthy, “so 
cleane from all evil humours,” that they will feel no dis- 
comfort. But most will succumb to the malady, some 
more woefully than others, some for a longer or a shorter 
time. Those in the worst physical condition 


shall walter [roll about] and tolter [struggle a bit], 
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& wrynge theyr handes, and gnashe the teeth, and 
theyr eyen water, their head ake, theyr bodye frete, 
their stomake wamble, and al their bodye shiver for 
paine . .. and never fynde ease thereof. 
Even so, some souls arrive in purgatory so corrupted 
that they virtually “lye freting and frying in the fyre for 
ever.” 

In whatever straits, the poor souls may and must be 
helped by the prayers of the living. Thomas More beau- 
tifully explains their place in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and asserts that the prayer of any member of Christen- 
dom will profit any other member for whom it is made. 
But no man living has more need of help than the souls 
in purgatory: “for in surety of salvacion we be felowes 
with angels, in nede of relief we bee yet felowes with 
you.” 

Not only is their need greater than any other, so is 
their capacity to repay. Undoubtedly in God’s favor, they 
will be more readily heard than the living. In fact, when 
we give a Mass offering for them, the good that results 
is manysided. The souls gain doubly, by the alms and 
intention of the donor and by the Holy Sacrifice; the 
priest benefits by the charity of his prayer for the souls 
and for the donor of the offering; the donor himself is 
triply repaid: in the merit of his almsgiving, in the 
priest’s prayer for him, and in the grateful supplication 
of the souls for their benefactor. Prayer for the holy 
souls is, furthermore, a complete act of faith; since be- 
ing invisible they lack the sensible appeal of living beg- 
gars, and helping them brings little or no human grati- 
fication. 

At this point, beside the inviting marginal note, “A 
merye tale,” More tells the appropriate anecdote of “a 
lewde galante, and a pore frere. Whom whan the galant 
saw going barefote in a great frost & snowe, he asked 
him why he did take such pain. And he aunswered that it 
was very little payn, if a man would remember hel. Ye 
[Yea] frere, quod the galant, but what and there be 
none hell? then art thou a greate foole. Ye [Yea] 
master quod the frere, but what and there be hell? then 
is your maistershippe a much more foole.” 

From here on the treatise is as bright with human 
coloring as a medieval play. And it is as plainly eager 
to be taken seriously, for More earnestly intends that the 
spiritual need of the suffering souls be realized beneath 
the symbol. If people could only understand the plight 
of these departed, they would spare nothing to help. 

For if your father, your mother, your child, your 

brother, your sister, your husband, your wife, or a 

very stranger too, laye in your syght some where in 

fyre, & that your meanes might help him: what hert 
wer so hard, what stomacke wer so stony, that 
could sit in rest at supper, or slepe in reste a bedde, 
and let a man lye and burne? We find therefore full 
true the olde sayd saw, out of sight out of minde. 
Here, with a neat reach of the imagination, More has 
the souls describe their shamefacedness upon arriving in 
purgatory and finding old friends still there, whom they 
have failed to help. Remorse like this, they say, represents 
not the least of the purgatorial pangs. Let their sad error 
induce the living to aid the poor souls while there is 
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time. One can lose nothing, obviously, by this charity, 


For as he that lighteth another the candel hath never 
the lesse light himselfe, & he that bloweth the fyre 
for another to warme him, doeth warme himselfe 
also therwith: so surely good frendes the good that 
ye send hether before you, both gretly refresheth us, 
& yet is wholy reserved here for you with our pray. 
ers added thereto for your farther advantage. 


Still lamenting their mistakes, the souls sketch a graphic 
picture of a sixteenth-century funeral display. They have 
selfishly put their money into the “high solemne cere. 
monies” of rich obsequies with tapers and torches, with 
mourners in black gowns and gold rings, with heralds 
preceding the bier, and with a pompous offering at the 
altar of helmet, scutcheon and coat armor—“though 
ther never came harnesse on oure backes, nor nere aun- 
cester of oures ever bare armes before.” Some famous 
orator they had engaged to eulogize them, and after. 
wards, riotous and costly feasting whereat men “take 
our burying for a brideale.” Some of the souls, they 
say, have been brought to behold their own funeral, “{ 
so standen in great payn invisible among the preace 
[crowd], & made to loke on our carain corps caried out 
with great pompe.” Let no one think, either, that it eased 
the pain any to be taken away from purgatory on this 
errand. For even as a man with a high fever burns just 
as much on horseback as lying in bed, so wherever we 
go “we cari our pain with us.” 
Giving in to his always 
lurking tendency to drama- 
tize, More pictures a soul 
conveyed back to its home 
to watch the ruthless disposi- 
tion being made of its for- 
= merly treasured valuables. 
- Alack, sighs the poor soul, 
these bags stuffed with gold, 
now “we set much lesse by them, than would an olde 
man that found a bagge of chery stones, whiche he layde 
uppe when he was a chylde.” And there, ironically, are 
the executors rifling and ransacking the house as if 
they had conquered the place by force! Still playing 
the dramatic scene, More has the departed husband and 
father observe the little thought ever given to his memory 
—except when the wife wishes particularly to chide her 
second husband (this a mischievous interpolation of 
More, himself a second husband!): “God have merci, 
saith she, on my first husbandes soule, for he was ywisse 
an honest man farre unlyke you. And then mervayle we 
muche when we heare them say so well by us. For they 
were ever wont to tell us farre otherwise.” 

On the wife’s side a similar reproach is made, this 
one elegant in Tudor dress. The soul, now so needing 
alms, recalls the gay gowns, rings and jeweled brooches, 
the “partlets [ruffs] and pastes [hair ornaments] gal- 
nished with pearle.” Now, she grieves, all this vanity is 
a burning burden upon her. . . . “those proude pearled 
pastes hang hote about our chekes, those partlets and 
those owches [necklaces]hang heavye about our neckes.” 
She wishes now (but with the irrepressible whimsy of 
More) that she had been spoiled with no jewelry but 
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onions or great garlic heads, and no other pearls for 
her hair than fresh garden peas! Only let the ornaments 
be sold now and exchanged for Mass stipends or for 
alms to the poor who will pray for her soul. 

What the souls in purgatory most want, More says re- 
peatedly, is that the Mass be offered for them. No man 
living can so well tell its fruit as they who directly feel 
its alleviation of their pain. 

For the living who help them in any way, they profess 
such affection as is not to be found on earth, and their 
prayer for them is fervent in proportion. Surely the 
genuineness of love and friendship during life can best 
be proved in this greatest need, when one can no longer 
help himself nor directly ask for help. Surely the test of 
charity to all men must include these Christian souls in 
their final, supreme affliction. 


Out of this theme grows the most poignant passage of 
the treatise, one which climaxes the whole and deserves 
no less than exact quotation: 


If ye believe not that we nede your helpe, alas the 
lacke of fayth. If ye believe our nede & care not for 
us, alas the lack of pittie. For whoso pittieth not us, 
whom can he pittie? If ye pittie the poore, there is 
none so poore as we, that have not a bratte [a coarse 
mantle] to put on our backes. If ye pittie the blind 
there is none so blinde as we, which are here in the 
darke, saving for sightes unpleasaunt and lothsome 
til some cumfort come. If ye pittie the lame, there 
is none so lame as we, that neither can creepe one 
fote out of the fyre, nor have one hand at libertie 
to defend our face from the flame. Finally if ye pittie 
anye man in payne, never knew ye payne comparable 
to ours: whose fyre as farre passeth in heate all the 
fyres that ever burned upon earth, as the hottest of 
al those passeth a feyned fyre paynted on a walle. 
If ever ye laye sicke and thought the nyghte long, 
and longed sore for daye while every howre semed 
longer than fyve: bethynke you then what a long 


night we selye [poor] soules endure, that lye slepe- 

lesse, restlesse, burning and broyling in the darke 

f¥re one long night of many dayes, of many wekes, 

and some of manye yeres together. 
It will be recalled that More does not rest his case on 
the profound appeal of pity alone. He rather underlines 
the reciprocal character of the Christian life, the “reward 
exceeding great” to the generous. He observes, quite 
truly and unemotionally, that our practical goodness to 
the poor souls yields us an increase in grace. And even 
this essential need of ours becomes newly arresting here 
in a metaphor for any century: “For grace is the lyght 
wherwith men see the wai to walk out of sin; and grace 
is the staf without help wherof no man is able to ryse 
out of syn.” 

Actually the concrete approach of this vigorous little 
treatise is no more bizarre than that of, say, Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, where as the dead sit and observe 
the living, their talk is “not lugubrious; and strongly 
New England in accent.” Wilder’s thesis is not More’s; 
neither is the restraint of his commentary on the living: 
“They don’t understand much, do they?” But he garbs 
the dead in the same homely physical dress and treats 
them as matter-of-factly. The Great Divorce comes to 
mind, too, Mr. Lewis’ “imaginative supposal” of the 
after-life in its transitional (i.e. purgatorial) phase. The 
clinging pet lizard must be burned away, and the uni- 
corns stampede to terrify, and the grass hard as 
“wrinkled rock” softens only to footprints of the spir- 
itual. Symbolism is a language perennially understood, 
and it is a Catholic language. In “The Supplicacion of 
Soules” the point comes clear of its masquerade dress, 
and there shines around it the tenderness and charity of 
More—defending something, as usual—this time not 
alone a principle but his fellows, and ours, in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 





By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 369p. $5 


This book is not just another of the 
annual expanded and reworked collec- 
tions of Msgr. Sheen’s radio addresses. 
It is a full-dress discussion by the 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
at the Catholic University of America, 
of the relationship between human rea- 
son and religion. It details the history 
of the progressive abandonment of rea- 
son as an instrument for exploring the 
existence and nature of God; it devel- 
ops the traditional arguments by which 
Teason can discover God and his deal- 
ings with the world; it surveys the im- 
pact of the empirical sciences, physical 
and historical, on religion. Finally, 
given the modern distaste for meta- 


physics, “the natural science of the 
human mind,” it suggests the impor- 
tance of a new approach to religion, 
one that would concentrate on the 
meaning of man, interpreting to him- 
self the contemporary creature pre- 
dicted by Dostoevsky, “the self-affirm- 
ing man who ends in self-destruction.” 
For the premise that man is sufficient 
to himself is disproved by its current 
consequence, despair—a convenient 
starting point for a fresh and pro- 
founder analysis. 

- Philosophy of Religion is manifestly 
a major work of Msgr. Sheen. The 
powers of penetration and integration, 
plus the expert training that produced 
God and Intelligence, won him the en- 
thusiastic accolade fifteen years ago, 
“the new Catholic Philosopher of the 
Age.” To these gifts have been added 
prodigious reading in all the domains 
of modern thought and rare experience 
of the needs of modern man. 

What are the reflections of a UN 
delegate as he inspects the mottoes 
adorning the statue of Auguste Compte 
in the Place de la Sorbonne in Paris— 


“Order and Progress”? Surely the 
smug promises of Herbert Spencer 
have a mocking ring to the modem 
reader: 

Progress is not an accident but a 

necessity. What we call evil and 

immorality must disappear. The 
ultimate development of the ideal 
man is certain—as certain as any 

conclusion in which we place im- 

plicit faith, for instance, that all 

men will die. Always towards per- 
fection is the mighty movement— 
towards a complete development 
and a more unmixed good. 
Msgr. Sheen is a serene and skillful 
teacher presenting a detailed explana- 
tion of the roots of such pathetic arro- 
gance, and a profound physician offer- 
ing the ministry of reason to heal the 
mental malady. It is a record of crucial 
importance that the author renders, be- 
ginning with Descartes; it has been 
neglected at the price of our present 
peril. 

Will that record in the pages of 
Philosophy of Religion be read? Edu- 
cated Catholics will surely read the 
book—their conversation, and lectures, 
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(ARS MORIENDI). Le Livre de Bien Vivre.— Le 
Livre intitulé Art de bien Mourir.— Lesguillon de 
crainte Divine pour bien mourir.—Cy commence le 
traicté de l’'advenement de Antechrist. 71 woodcuts, 
including the Sacraments, the punishments of Purga- 
tory and Hell, the Arrival of the Antichrist. 1492 


AUGUSTINE (SAINT). La Cité de Dieu, traduite en 
Frangais (par Lambert).2 vols. Paris: A. Prallard, 1693 


AUGUSTINE (SAINT). Les Confessions de Saint 
Augustin, traduite par le R.P. de Seriziers, de la 
Compagnie de Iesus. Paris: Veuve Jean Camusat, 1642 
AUGUSTINIAN FRIARS. Constitutiones Fratrum 
Ermitarum Discalceatorum Ordinis S. Augustini.— 
Liber Caeremoniarum Fratrum Discalceatorum, etc. 


2 vols. 
Lyons: Veuve C. Rigaud, and Lyons: G. Iullieron ; 1642 


BEAUVAIS (G. F. DE). La Vie de Monsieur de 
Bretigny, Prestre, Fondateur des Carmelites de Sainte 
Thérése, en France et aux Pays-Bas. Engraved portrait 
of de Bretigny by S.C. Leclerce. Paris: Moreau, 1765 


BOSSUET (JACQUES-BENIGNE). Méditations sur 


l’Evangile. Ouvrage Postume. 
Paris: P. J. Mariette, 1730-31 


BOSSUET (JACQUES-BENIGNE). Oraison Funebre 
du Grand Condé, with engraved plates. 
Paris : Morgand et Fatout, 1879 


BREVARIUM SECUNDUM ORDINEM CARTHU- 
SIENSIUM (very rare). Lyons: Simon Bevilacua, 1516 


CARIGNAN. Annales Ecclesiastiques et Civiles des 
Ville, Chatellenie, et Prévoté d’Ivois dit Carignan. 
Notes and dedication in hand of compiler, Delahaut. 
667 pp. France: Ivois: ca. 1760 


CATECHISM.— Instructions Générales en forme de 
Catéchisme ot l'on explique en abrégé .. . l’histoire & 
les dogmes de la Religion. Imprimées par ordre de 
Messire Charles Joachim Colbert, Evéque de Mont- 
pellier. Paris: N. Simart, 1714 


CHRYSOSTOMUS (SAINT JOHN). Sentences et In- 
structions Chrétiennes tirées des Oeuvres de St. Jean 


Chrysostome, par le Sieur de Laval. 2 vols. 
Paris: P. LePetit, 1682 
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COCHET (JULES). La Métaphysique qui contient 
l’Ontologie, la Théologie naturelle, et la Pneumatologie, 
Paris: Desaint & Saillant, 1753 


COLLIN (VICAIRE). Vie de la Vénérable servante de 
Dieu Marie Lumague, Veuve de M. Pollalion, institu 
trice des Filles de la Providence, sous la conduite de 
St. Vincent de Paul. Paris: C. J. Hérissant, 174 


CORNEILLE (PIERRE). L’Imitation de Jésus-Christ, 
Traduite et paraphrasée en vers francais. With en- 
graved plates. Paris : Robert Ballard, 165 


EPISTOLAE ET EVANGELIA ad usum Congrega- 
tionis Sancti Mauri Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, nec eorum 
non omnium qui Missali Romano utuntur. 
Paris : L. A. Sevestre, 1708 

EVANGELIUM SANCTUM Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
conscriptum a quatuor Evangelistis Sanctis. Illustrated 
with 150 fine woodcuts cut by Leonardo Norsini, after 
the designs of Antonio TEMPESTA. 

Rome: In Typographia Medicae,1590-91 
The Arabic Evangels of 1590 in a magnificent Lyonnese 
Mosaic Binding. 


GUILLEBERT (CURE DE BELLEVILLE). Le Livre 
de Job paraphrasé. Paris : P. Rocolet, 1641 


JOURNEE DU CHRETIEN (La). Sanctifiée par la 
priére et la méditation. Dédiée 4 Madame de France. 
Paris : Guérin, 174 
JOVIUS (Paulus). Pauli Iovii Novocomensis Episcopi 
Nucerini, de vita Leonis Decimi Pont. Max. Libri ITIL 
His ordine’temporum accesserunt Hadriani Sexti Pont. 
Max, et Pompeii Columnze Cardinalis Vitae, etc. 
Florence : Officina Laurentii Torrentini,154# 

First edition, rare binding. 
LE CLERC (SEBASTIEN). (Figures de 1a Passion 
présentées 4 Madame la Marquise de Maintenon, paf 
Seb. Le Clerc). Series of 35 original engravings, pulled 
on blank pages. A calligrapher has added a calligraphic 
title, legends and borders for the plates, in gold, and 
a series of manuscript prayers entitled “La Passion de 
N.S.I.C. méditée pendant la Messe.” The text of each 
prayer begins immediately beneath the engraving and 
extends onto the verso of the leaf. Written in a calli- 
graphic roman character in black, with gold headings 
and with gold decorations concluding each. Paris : 1692 
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LE GROS (NICOLAS). Méditations sur la Concorde 
des Evangiles avec le Texte de la Concorde des 
Quatres Evangiles. Paris : Osmont et Henry, 1730 


LIBER PSALMORUM, 
hymnis ecclesiasticis. 


(LOUIS XIV).—Hymne Nouvelle a Vhonneur de 
St. Louis, avec ses Maximes ... et une Paraphrase des 
Litanies Royales. de Vertron. Dedicated and presented 
to the King. ca. 1675 


MANUSCRIPT HOURS. (Horae Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis, cum Calendario). Manuscript, 233 leaves, vellum, 
Gothic script, 17 lines to page, brilliantly hand illum- 
inated. Flemish, about 1510 


MANUSCRIPT HOURS. 193 leaves, vellum. 
Flemish, about 1530 


MISSAE PONTIFICALES, una cum Officio ad Ritus 
Sacrorum Ordinum. Luxta Usum Sacro-Sanctae Rom- 


anae Ecclesiae. Paris: M. Villery, 1700 


MORIGNI (PAUL-FRANCOIS DE). Le Miroir du 
Chrestien; contenant un Discours de toutes les Vertus 
en général & en particulier; et de la Nature des Anges. 

Paris : Emmanuel Langlois, 1687 


NEW TESTAMENT. Le Nouveau Testament de 
Nostre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Nouvellemente traduit 
en francais par Charles Huré. Paris: Jean de Nully, 1712 


NONOTTE (ABBE CLAUDE FRANCOIS). Diction- 
naire Philosophique de la Religion ... Par Auteur des 
Erreurs de Voltaire. Avignon (?) :1772 


OFFICE DE LA GLORIEUSE VIERGE MARIE, etc. 
Brilliantly illuminated. Avignon: Bramereau, 1615 


OFFICE DE L’EGLISE et de la Vierge, en Latin et 
enFrancais. Paris: P. LePetit et Claude de Hansy, 1707 
Doublure and Mosaic Binding a masterpiece by Pade- 
loup. 
OFFICE DE LA SEMAINE SAINTE. Latin et Fran- 
cais. A l’usage de Rome et de Paris, etc. 

Paris : Nicolas Pepié, 1716 
Exquisite Padeloup Mosaic Binding for the Regent. 
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OFFICE DE SAINT JACQUES le Majeur, Apostre. 
Paris: Prault, 1754 


OFFICE DE LA VIERGE MARIE (L’) pour tous les 
temps de l’année. Suivant la réformation du Sainct 
Concile de Trente. With 24 engraved illustrations, full- 
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Moncornet, Picart, etc. Paris : Gabriel Clopejau, 1640 
Extraordinary Florimond Badier Doublure Binding, 
with the original enameled clasps preserved. 


OFFICIUM B. MARIAE VIRGINIS, with 10 full- 
page engraved plates. Antwerp: Plantin, 1731 


Binding ivory morocco, with colored onlays. 


OFFICIO DELLA B.V. MARIA, etc., con le dichi- 
arazioni e spiegazioni dell’ Abbate Alessandro Mazzi- 
nelli. Engraved frontispiece and 13 engraved plates by 
Allet, Frey, Frezza and Westerhout, after Joseph 
Passarus. Rome: G. and G. G. Salvioni, 1756 


ORIGENES. Adamantii Origenis de recta in Deum 
fide Dialogus, sive sermo habitus cum haereticis. Eutro- 
Pio iudice, etc. Ad Henricum Gallorum Regem Chris- 
tianissimum. Paris : Michel Vascosan, 1556 
Dedication copy bound for King Henri II. The Muller- 
Sauvage-Montgermont-Rahir copy. 


POIRE (FRANCOIS). Les Grandeurs de la Mére de 
Dieu. With an engraved plate by K. Audran after 
Titian. Paris: L. Billaine, 1681 


PONTIFICALE ROMANUM Clementis VIII et Ur- 
bani VIII auctoritate recognitum. Pars secunda and 
Pars tertia. Rome: Ex Typographia Vaticana, 

apud J. M. Salvioni, 1726 


PSALMS. Le Psaultier de David, contenant cent cin- 
quante Pseaumes. Avec les cantiques. 

Paris : Jamet Mettayer, 1586 
Macabre emblematic binding made for Henri III; one 
of only three copies known in this binding. 


(same) Paris: Jamet Mettayer, 1586. Tan morocco 
binding with powerful Renaissance design. 


(same) Psalmorum versio nova. Paris : 1762 


PSALTER IN LATIN. Manuscript, 154 leaves of 
vellum, Gothic script, 21 lines to page, brilliantly illum- 
inated. Northern France: before 1297 
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SAINT PETER 
THE 
APOSTLE 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


Why did Saint Peter <¢ 
deny Our Lord, not once 
—but three times? What 
caused him to disagree 
with Saint Paul, and yet 
remain his close friend? 
Why did he finally decide 
to separate the Church 
from the Synagogue in 
> which it was cradled and 
to which it owed so 
much? 
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These, and many other 
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questions, are probed and ex- 
amined in Mr. Walsh’s stir- 
ring biography of the Prince 
of the Apostles. This story of 
Peter is the story of all men. 
Possessed of the human weak- 
nesses that beset the faithful, 
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he nevertheless triumphed 
through God’s love to become 
the vicar of Christ on earth, 
the first human head of the 
Church. Against a_ back- 


ground as fresh as today, this 
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vivid and dramatic portrayal 
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beautiful prose of William 


Thomas Walsh. $3.50 
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strengthened with new solidity and 
with telling quotations. Ambitious col- 
lege students will strain to assimilate 
its contents, and gain in the effort pre- 
cious substance towards orientation, 
introduction and integration—the lead- 
ing lines of all systems of general 
education. 

But the modern man, mindful of the 
bankruptcy of his goals for living— 
what will he make of the book? He will 
be impressed by the comprehensiveness 
of the author’s coverage. He will grudg- 
ingly agree that Catholic philosophy, 
even when explained by an American 
ecclesiastic, is worthy of intellectual 
respect. He may make facile complaint 
of Msgr. Sheen’s verbal cleverness—as 
if rhetoric were an essentially dishonest 
art. He will be compelled to concede 
that Fulton Sheen is a challenging fi- 
gure, no self-tortured and self-torturing 
Kierkegaard, but a scholar of extended 
interests and a philosopher of range 
and profundity with a similar prophetic 
emphasis: “Christianity is not a little 
moralizing and a few articles of faith; 
Christianity is the reckoning between 
God and the world.” There is no shrill- 
ness, no narrowness in the announce- 
ment. The case is stated completely, 
competently—and unimpeachably. 
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KARL MARX’S INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY 


By M. M. Bober. Harvard University. 
445p. $6 


So very many books have already been 
written about the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history that, on starting to read 
one more, one expects to find nothing 
but things well known. Fortunately, the 
book under review does not confirm 
this expectation. While works on Marx 
commonly try to establish what he 
“really meant” when saying this or that, 
and to arrange into a consistent system 
his contradictory statements, Mr. Bober 
aims at exposing to the reader just the 
contradictions and nebulosities con- 
tained in the works of “the two 
friends.” With good reason, Engel’s 
contributions are treated all along with 
those by Marx. 

It is first of all demonstrated that 
“the two friends” never had any clear 
idea about the “economic substructure” 
of society which, they asserted, devel- 
oped “independently of human will” 
and determined the development of all 
other aspects of social and cultural life. 
The fantastic and nebulous character of 
dialectic, another pillar of Marxism, is 
then well proven. 

There follow chapters in which the 
unfolding of history, according to 
Marx’s scheme, is narrated. After a 
study of class and class struggle, the 
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derivation of the “superstructure” (i, 
of ideas and institutions) from the sub. 
structure is treated; the analysis of 
capitalism in terms of the Marxian the. 
ory is then offered. These chapters wil] 
probably interest the economist more 
than the historian or the social sciep. 
tist; however, the chapter on the trangi. 
tion to communism should not be over. 
looked by any reader. 

After having finished his presentation 
of Marx and Engels, with insistence on 
their shortcomings and contradictions, 
Mr. Bober proceeds to their trial. It js 
conducted by applying to their the 
ories the commonly accepted stand. 
ards of empiric science. The result is 
devastating: the famous idea of the 
advance of humanity from one social 
order to another on the basis of the 
imminent development of the produc. 
tive forces—by means of the class 
struggle through which the oppressed 
but “progressive” class of the antece. 
dent order becomes the oppressive re- 
actionary class of the subsequent— 
never works. 

There is no record of class struggle 
marking the dissolution of primitive 
communism (if ever one existed), and 
the rise of slavery. The downfall of 
Rome was not the result of a struggle 
between two classes, one insisting on 
the perpetuation of slavery, and the 
other victoriously insisting on the high. 
er synthesis of feudalism. But why 
should we consider the latter higher? 
At least in the earlier centuries it obvi- 
ously was not. In any case, the slave 
did not erect the feudal system, nor 
the serf the capitalist system. The 
class struggle in the midst of feudal 
society was not one between the “ex- 
ploiters” and the “exploited,” but one 
between two top classes of the system, 
the landlords and the rising bour- 
geoisie. The highly significant corollary 
is: “history fails to furnish inductive 
evidence that it is the mission of the 
proletariat to build a new order.” 

Equally well does Mr. Bober demon- 
strate the inanity of the Marxian theo- 
rems on the derivation of ideas from 
the economic substructures. Were the 
theory correct, then the rise of Chris 
tianity, the Protestant reformation and, 
between the two, the emergence of 
Islam, would have been preceded by 
dramatic changes in the mode of pro- 
duction. But in none of the three cases 
did anything of the kind occur. 

The study has been made on the basis 
of thorough knowledge of the writings 
of Marx and Engels. Secondary sources 
have also been abundantly used. The 
only serious omission is that of 
Schwarzschild’s The Red Prussian, 
which provides deep insight into the 
causes of the weakness of Marx’ 
thought system: first, the lack of sys 
tematic training in economics and, sec 
ond, his firm resolution about proving 
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that the coming of socialism after capi- 
talism was necessary. Relatively weak 
is what the author has to say about the 
appeal of Marxism to some intellec- 
tuals and to the laboring masses. 

Mr. Bober well anticipates the recep- 
tion of his book by convinced Marxians. 
They will assert that he could not un- 
derstand Marx, because, to understand 
him, one has to pass through the “bap- 
tismal bath of dialectic.” The author 
meets this challenge by saying that 
“dialectic is a game of classifying and 
putting into pigeonholes aspects of phe- 
nomena after the event,” while, “before 
the event, it is unable to predict the 
pattern of the development.” 

Weak as it is theoretically, Marxism 
has become one of the major social 
forces. To demolish this force of evil— 
on the level of persuasion—the author 
has offered a welcome contribution. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 





THE WHOLE OF THEIR LIVES 





By Benjamin Gitlow. Scribner's. 387p. 
$3.50 

The chief criticism which can be lev- 
eled against this book is that it is not 
longer. The reader turns with regret 
from the final page of this most inter- 
esting and facile description of the 
communist movement in the United 
States. For a long time there has been 
need of a single book which would 
offer an over-all picture of the commu- 
nist conspiracy in this country. Gitlow’s 
The Whole of Their Lives comes near- 
est to satisfying this demand. 

A large part of the work is devoted 
to the first ten years of the American 
communist movement (1919-1929), 
years when Gitlow himself was a lead- 
ing member of the Party. One could 
wish for the inclusion of more material 
on the current period, but of course 
Gitlow is not now in the same favored 
position of having access to inside in- 
formation. 

Especially fascinating are the chap- 
ters which reveal the communist tactics 
of sabotage, violence and murder in the 
labor movement. There is a detailed 
account of the methods of instruction 
employed at the Lenin school of sabo- 
tage. 

A highly satisfying feature of Git- 
low’s work is the amount of space given 
to the question of motivation—that is, 
to the problem of what makes Commu- 
nists tick. The author discusses this 
problem both in a general way, and 
also by recounting in vivid language 
the personal histories of those with 
whom he was long associated. Catholics 
will find his interpretation of the driv- 
ing forces of communism a sort of 
parody on their own philosophy of life. 

One defect in Gitlow’s manner of 
Presenting his material may be noted, 
a defect which appears to be common 


to those who write up their experiences 
with the communist movement. This is 
the omission of sufficient guide-posts in 
the form of exact dates for the events 
described. The confusion is made more 
pronounced by the tendency to skip 
back and forth among the years. To 
those who are interested only in what 
took place, this oversight is of little 
importance. However, the careful read- 
er of history will regret the absence of 
precise dates. 

There is much talk—often not very 
intelligent—about the subversiveness of 
communist activity in this country. One 
can find no better book to begin with, 
in order to obtain a clear perspective of 
the communist movement im the United 
States, than The Whole of Their Lives. 
It should be made compulsory reading 
for all courses in recent American his- 
tory. Those already well acquainted 
with the literature on communism in 
America will find considerable material 
hitherto not widely publicized. 

Wituiram A. NoLan 
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THE FALL OF THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN EMPIRE 





By Salvador de Madariaga. Macmillan. 
443p. $5 


It was in 1810, el afio, that the Span- 
ish empire in America began to stagger 
to its fall. Napoleon’s conquest of near- 
ly all of Spain, that year, destroyed in 
the patriots a loyalty that had been 
long subject to processes of enerva- 
tion. By the quarter-century, Spain’s 
grasp was completely broken. It is the 
enervating processes that had gone on 
for decades, not to say centuries, which 


the erudite and scholarly Madariaga 
here subjects to an analysis which is as 
scientific and interesting historically as 
was the companion volume published a 
year ago. The Rise of the Spanish 
American Empire, which dealt so devas- 
tating a blow to the Black Legend. 

The author begins by lifting out of 
precious historical sources fresh in- 
formation concerning the races of 
Spain’s empire in America: the White, 
the Indian, the Negro, and then the 
blend of these, the Mestizo, the Mulatto, 
and the Zambo. Here lie the roots. 
Then are examined the internal origins 
of the secession, the external and intel- 
lectual influences coming out of Europe 
and from the makers of the French 
Revolution, coming out of North Amer- 
ica, too, with its own successful revolu- 
tion, and swinging across the seas from 
Haiti with its Negro revolt. Finally we 
have an analysis of the immediate “pre- 
cursors” and especially of Miranda. It 
is a surpassingly fine study. 

One does not always agree with all 
interpretations and all conclusions. One 
or another source is taken too uncri- 
tically, for instance. But the author’s 
balance, his calm approach, his fair- 
ness in giving the whole picture are 
admirable. He knows his own people 
and does not try to hide their faults. 
The scalpel of his criticism cuts deep. 
“This tendency to widen gaps instead 
of bridging them over, and to turn a 
split into a ditch, a ditch into a gulf, 
is primal and permanent in Spanish 
psychology.” A certain “vertical” atti- 
tude “gives to the Spanish collective 
tissue . . . that grating and rasping 
consistence which makes it both so 
tough and so difficult to handle. . . .” 
The English are collective; the Span- 
iard is an individualist. 
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LATE HAVE I LOVED THEE 


“A beautiful story ... a deeply spiritual book 
... a study in the wonders of grace ... the 
highest sort of literary skill... a simple good- 
. a beautiful story of a modern St. 
Augustine. One of the very few modern works 
of fiction that a man wants on his shelf, know- 
Swat ing that he will read it again.”—* America. 

At all bookstores, $ 
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Written and Illustrated by 
Ed Willock 


The little gods of the modern world 
cannot stand being written about 
without reverence—they aren’t 
used to it—but above all they can’t 
bear laughter. Poor old Glamour, 
Speed, Success and the rest of them, 
are thoroughly shown up by Ed 
Willock: to their dismay, no doubt, 
but to our intense delight. 
$2.50 


MAURICE BARING 


A Postscript 
by LAURA LOVAT. llilus. 
“Some day a full length biography 
will be written about Maurice 
Baring. . . . Till then we must 
make shift with this present lovely 
tribute to his lovable shade. .. . 
Since his death, and for a decade 
before, Baring’s reputation had 
neither risen nor fallen in the 
critical scales. It is better than 
even money that it rises soon.” — 
Charles A. Brady in America. 
$2.00 


MEDITATIONS 
ON THE GOSPELS 
Vol. | 
by OTTOKAR PROHASZKA 
There are three of these volumes of 
meditations by the great Hungarian 
bishop who was also Prime Minister 
of his country, and who managed 
to live a life of Franciscan poverty 
in spite of it. All have long been 
out of print, but we have gone on 
being asked when we were going 
to reprint them so persistently that 
we have finally done something 
about it: this first volume is on the 
Infancy and Hidden Life. The 
other two will follow. 
$3.00 


Continued at the 
head of next column. 





He describes the “great-soul” quality 
of many of the Conquistadores, but he 
does not try to hide or to palliate the 
cruelty and treachery of many others. 
Cruelty, disgracefully, was of the age 
(a bit less than our own) nor was it 
limited to one nation only. The Welser 
Germans in Venezuela were as atro- 
cious and, according to some opinion, 
more atrocious against the Indian than 
ever the Spaniard was. Over against 
the proud, cruel, and “great-souled” 
Conquistador, Sefior Madariaga com- 
pares the humble, the self-denied, the 
benign quality of the Franciscan mis- 
sionary, who did more for the Indian 
than any Conquistador had _ ever 
thought of. 

In one section of the book Madariaga 
puts together extraordinary bedfel- 
lows: Jews, Jesuits and Masons. Jews 
and Masons intrigued against the em- 
pire of the Spanish kings. Negatively 
and passively, the Jesuits, expelled by 
“philosopher” ministers of state, sun- 
dered a bond which had held an impor- 
tant element of the population in loyal- 
ty to its monarch. The author should 
have added that the Jesuits (to the dis- 
approval of modern democrats) would 
certainly have offered a strong resisting 
force against those who agitated for 
the destruction of the authority of the 
King of Spain. About the Jews the ma- 
terial is fresh and, according to this 
reviewer's knowledge, the interpretation 
has never been given before. These 
gifted people, aggrieved and angered 
at their expulsion from the country in 
which they had for centuries taken 
root, intrigued against the monarchy 
and were a factor in its downfall in 
America. 

The illustrations are quaint and his- 
torically instructive. Many of the foot- 
notes, as with the companion volume, 
possess a high historical and critical 
value. PeTER MAsTEN DUNNE 
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THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEAN 
AGE 





By Eric Fischer. Harvard University. 
215p. $2.50 


The most unfortunate part of this book 
is its title, for Dr. Fischer, a Viennese 
who taught geography in the Army 
specialized training program at Bard 
College, is not a Spenglerian, and his 
conclusions are not pessimistic. West- 
erm civilization is not being destroyed 
but transferred to and renewed on 
other continents. European civilization 
is shifting its center of gravity to coun- 
tries outside Europe. 

The author’s thesis is buttressed with 
a scholarly array of examples of how 
Europe has been influenced by Latin 
America, the Dominions and the United 
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The Week THE 
KNOX OLD 
TESTAMENT 
Came Out 


Time and Newsweek each had 
an article on Msgr. Knox, and we 
got a beautiful advance review of it 
from Father LeBuffe who says: 
“This translation . . . is a real land. 
mark in Catholic Biblical scholar. 
ship . . . now for the first time 
the Catholic reader has an Old 
Testament that he does not need 
to attack like a jigsaw puzzle. . . , 
Monsignor Knox has again doubled 
our debt to him.” For the whole 
review see the Christmas issue of 
Sheed & Ward’s Own Trumpet, 
free and postpaid on request. 
With all this news of Knox about, 
it seems a good moment to remind 
you of all books ready in his trans- 
lations of Holy Scripture: 


OLD TESTAMENT 


Vol. | (Genesis through Esther) 
740 pages $7.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Regular Edition 
(This looks like the Old Testament, 


only thinner.) 
$3.25 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Gift Edition 
30 Illustrations 
$5.00 


THE PSALMS 


$2.00 


THE PSALMS IN LATIN 
AND ENGLISH 
$4.00 
(Small and beautiful: a wonderful 
gift for a priest and so is the book 
following: ) 


THE EPISTLES AND 
GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS 

AND HOLY DAYS 

With a Commentary. 
$3.00 

That’s all. It still seems funny to 
us that the same man who produc 
all that should also have come up 
with THE MASS IN SLOW 
MOTION ($2.50), and that it 
should look like it is to be the best 
seller of all... 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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States. From among the many, only a 
few may be mentioned: the closing of 
the Burma Road at Australian behest, 
the influence of the New Zealand So- 
cial Security Act on the Beveridge 
Plan, the effect of the American Civil 
Wer on the English Reform Bill of 
1867. The older continent has been the 
recipient, rather than the provider, of 
political, social and economic forces, 
which indicates a most significant shift 
from the pattern of previous centuries. 

Viewed in this light, the two World 
Wars appear merely as major events 
in the course of a trend which has 
been taking place for at least half a 
century. Dr. Fischer likens World War 
II to the Peloponnesian War between 
Athens and Sparta, when Rhodes and 
Antioch had already superseded the old 
centers like Athens and Corinth, just 
as New York, Toronto and Sydney have 
acquired political and cultural parity 
with London, Paris and Rome. 

It has been argued by some, e.g., 
Sorokin, that these new centers are 
mere offshoots of the original European 
form and are destined to die with it. 
According to Dr. Fischer, however, the 
non-European bearers of Western civil- 
ization do not take with them the fric- 
tions in the homeland which are re- 
sponsible for disintegration. “Thereby 
the road is open for a new type of 
society and civilization, indebted (‘af- 
filiated’ in Toynbee’s terminology) to 
an older one, but able to move ahead. 
. ..” One might ask, however, if this 
is not the development of a new civ- 
ilization rather than the renewal of an 
older one. 

The implications of this serious study 
are extremely important to modern 
America. They point up the increasing 
responsibility of the American people 
to accept, seriously and humbly, along 
with the other peripheral centers of 
European civilization, the leadership of 
a new—or renewed—culture. 


Cuar_es P. BRUDERLE 
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“DAD,” SAID JOE, “WILL YOU BUY 
me a football suit for Christmas?” 

“I will if you’re a good boy.” 

He grinned at me slyly. “Won’t you 
if I’m a bad boy?” 

I smiled. It was a tricky question. 
“Yes, I suppose I will.” 

“Why, Dad?” 

I thought for a minute. “Well, I sup- 
pose because I try to be a little bit like 
God. I love you even when you’re not 
so good as you ought to be.” 

“Does God love bad people?” 

“Certainly. But not for being bad. 
For being people.” 
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A LUCID, HOPEFUL 
BOOK 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES ¢ $3.50 
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Reflecting the spirit 
and meaning of the 
first Christmas... 
and the liturgy of 
0, ay 


inspiring discourse on the elements, 
human and divine that wove the 
era of expectancy. The joy and 
hope of the pre-Christmas season 
are here in a magnificent com- 
Posite of sacred poetry, ascentics, 
scriptural science, history, breviary 
commentary, Mariology, theology 
of the Redemption—in the heart 
gripping cadence of the Advent 
liturgy. 
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$3.50 
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He nodded. “Yes. But would God 
give me a football suit for Christmas 
even if I weren’t good?” 

“I think He would. He keeps you 
alive, doesn’t He? He gives you food, 
and day and night, and sunshine and 
snow. He gives you Christmas, even if 
you don’t deserve it. He gives Christmas 
even to bad people. That’s because He’s 
good, even if we aren’t. He gives pre- 
sents to everybody—but the bad people 
don’t enjoy them.” 

Joe looked at me oddly. 
don’t?” 

“No. You watch and see. I’il give 


“They 


you a football suit for Christmas—but it 
won’t make you happy unless you de- 
serve it. If you don’t, every time you 
put it on, you’ll think: ‘I shouldn’t have 
this. Dad is too good to me. I shouldn’t 
wear it until I show him I’m a good 
boy.’” At least (I thought), he ought 
to feel abashed that way. 

“Joe, think about this. Is Christmas 
really Christmas to a bad man, or even 
a careless and thoughtless man? Or is 
it only another day? Can a man really 
enjoy Christmas if he doesn’t have 
Christ in His heart? Did Herod enjoy 
the first Christmas?” 
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“Herod?” echoed Joe in a shocks 
voice. “The king who tried to kill 1 
Christ Child? Oh, no! He haty 
Christmas!” 

“But God gave Christmas to him, th 
same as to the rest of us. Only he wag} 
ready for it. He was like some 
going to a musical concert and Putting 
plugs in his ears, or like a man Boing 
to the movies and keeping his eyes shy, 
See what I mean?” 

Joe nodded. “That’s why you way 
me to be good to get the football suit” 

“More than that. A football suit; 
only a small part of Christmas. Listen 
Joe—you were happy when our ney 
baby was born. Why?” 

“Because I wanted a baby siste, 
Because she’s ours.” 

“That’s the big joy of Christmas 
wanting the Christ Child because He's 
ours, because we’re His kind of folks, 
If we’re not, it’s just another day really, 
no matter how much we run around ty 
the stores and buy presents for one 
another, no matter how many football 
suits we get.” 

Joe thought about that for a whi. 
Then he said: “That’s why you want m 
to be good—so Ill be His kind of folks, 
Not so I'll get a football suit.” 

“Exactly,” I told him. “You see, J 
can give you a football suit whether 
you’re good or not. I can and I will 
because I want you to play and grow up 
strong. But Joe—I can’t give you a 
merry Christmas. Only you and the 
Christ Child can do that.” 

“IT see what you mean, Dad,” Joe 
mused. 

“Now look,” I went on. “Next Sunday 
is the first Sunday of Advent. Advent is 
the time when we do without things, 
and say special prayers, to get our 
selves specially ready for the Christ 
Child and for a happy Christmas. It’s 
the time when the Church says to us, 
‘Be very good, because Christ is having 
a birthday party, and He wants you 
to be there and wants you to haves 
good time.’ ” 

“Does it take a whole month to get 
ready for Christ’s birthday party, 
Dad?” 

“Tt takes twelve months, every yeat. 
But you can do a lot in a month if you 
get down to it.” Josepu A. BreIc 
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BRAVO! “A closed country,” say 
Oscar Homolka, starred in Max Gor 
don’s production at The Lyceum, “is 
like a closed mind. It’s dying.” Mr. 
Homolka speaks as the leading charat 
ter in a thoughtful collaboration by 
Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufmat 
which describes the efforts of a group 
of refugees to adjust themselves ™ 
American customs and folkways. A few 
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dsys before, when an Army transport 
brought the first of our quota of DP’s 
to New York, I had heard Cardinal 
Spellman say that release from the in- 
temment camps was not the end of 
their rehabilitation, and their integra- 
tion into American life would be as 
dificult if not as cruel as the hardships 
behind them. Bravo! is an instance 
when drama reflects life, as it always 
should. 

All the action occurs in one set de- 
signed by Leo Kerz, and the actors 
wear costumes by Rose Bogdanoff, ex- 
cept two evening gowns created by 
Castillo—whoever he or she is. Mr. 
Kerz rates a bow for constructing a set 
appropriate for its purpose, and Miss 
Bogdanoff deserves a compliment for 
draping the performers in impeccable 
raiment, dowdy or costly, as the oc- 
casion requires. The gowns contributed 
by the person or firm billed as Cas- 
tillo do not detract from the loveliness 
of the ladies who wear them. 

Mr. Homolka, as a playwright who 
was a vogue in Europe but has a hard 
time making the grade in New York, 
offers a delectable performance that is 
alternately tender and humorous. Lili 
Darvas, an actress once the rage on the 
Continent, is a sturdy refugee waiting 
for. her naturalization papers. All 
others in the cast, tutored by a director 
not mentioned in the playbill, vary 
from good to excellent in their roles. 

The acting, brilliant in the top roles 
and adequate or better on lower levels, 
is supported by competent writing by 
the authors. Every character challenges 
an actor’s ability—with a part that he 
can bring alive if he puts his back into 
it Miss Ferber has a fine sense of hu- 
man values, and writes with under- 
standing, tolerance and a touch of com- 
passion. Mr. Kaufman often dips his 
pen in vinegar, emphasizing the smart 
and conniving element in human na- 
ture. The result of their collaboration 
is neither too sweet nor too hard-boiled 
— to the over-all pattern of 

e. 

Their characters represent what is 
probably an average group of refugees, 
eager to become citizens and get on 
with the business of being Americans. 
As would be true of any aggregation 
of Swedes, Senegambians or Mongol- 
lans, there are a couple of stinkers 
among them—one rich and the other 
Plain lazy. But most of them are solid 
characters willing to work with head 
or hand at the first available job. The 
way they gravitate toward their proper 
place in the American set-up is a story 
that is always interesting and often 
exciting, 

Bravo!, though it is less than a 
sensation, is entertaining and provoc- 
ative of thought, a sound specimen of 
dramatic craftsmanship. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 








MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS. Like 
the little girl with the curl, and also 
like A Foreign Affair, this romantic 
comedy—the brain child of some of the 
same talent which made postwar Berlin 
the setting for farcical hi-jinks—plots 
no middle course. By basing much of 
its humor on lunacy or pretended lun- 
acy, it treads precarious ground, which 
risk, however, has been negotiated from 
time to time in the history of the drama 
without lapsing into bad taste. Agile 
and intelligent comic devisers though 
the present writers are, they have not 
made the journey unsmirched. The re- 
sult is a picture which is—to get back 
to the little girl of the first line—often 
very, very good and sometimes horrid. 
For the purposes of the story a Holly- 
wood stunt man (John Lund) is hired 
to impersonate one Schuyler Tatlock, 
a batty young man who has been se- 
questered in Hawaii to spare the tender 
sensibilities of his millionaire relatives. 
Just now his presence is required for 
the reading of a will. The impersona- 
tion is instigated by Schuyler’s keeper 
(Barry Fitzgerald), who has carelessly 
let his charge disappear (presumably 
incinerated in one of his own bonfires) 
and in the meantime has been happily 
but feloniously pocketing the monthly 
allowance checks. What makes Lund’s 
masquerade tolerable (and makes the 
picture’s somewhat slapstick humor 
approach satire) is the manner in 
which he contrives to punish his dis- 
agreeable “relatives” (Monty Woolley 
and Ilka Chase are the nastiest) and to 
thwart their plans to do his “sister” 
(Wanda Hendrix)—with whom he has 
fallen in love—out of her inheritance. 
Case-hardened filmgoers, reasoning that 
either the real Schuyler must turn up 
or Fitzgerald go to jail, will probably 
foresee the latter eventuality though 
not the extravagantly unbecoming way 
it occurs. For the benefit of the non- 
psychic, it should be mentioned that 
the romance is accompanied by some 
wholly expendable innuendoes. (Para- 
mount) 


DULCIMER STREET. The enduring 
virtues and endearing eccentricities of 
the British middle classes continue to 
furnish tempting screen material. This 
adaptation of Norman Collins’ novel 
does not rank with the best of the Eng- 
lish films. Its South Kensington board- 
ing-house version of a Grand-Hotel 
story pursues too leisurely and sprawl- 
ing a course. Even when the various 
themes are solidified, as when the ten- 
ants unite (with an assist from two 
sublimely screwy representatives of 
London’s crackpot movements) to save 








WHEN YOU GO OUT TO EAT 
- « AT BETTER HOTELS AND 
RESTAURANTS EVERYWHERE. 


SHERMAN 
EXQUISITE 
COFFEE 


SEXTON QUALITY FOODS __ 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — three rogistered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louls Merekllag and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s sith Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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12c per word. Payment with order. 





DESPERATELY NEEDED: Food and 
clothing to provide Christmas parties for 
8,500 refugee children near Bamburg, Ger- 
many. Any contribution appreciated. Air 
service may be necessary to arrive before 
December 15th. Address: Adrian W. van 
Hal, Chaplain 0-933508, Hq. 26th Inf. Regt. 
APO 139 c/o PM, N. Y., N. Y. 


ALL PRINTING needs, letterheads, raffles, 
etc., satisfied with 1 week service. All work 
guaranteed. Ralph Joseph, Station C., Box 
45, Brookiyn, New York. 


$1 POST FREE, Family Packet of 20 =z 
beautiful Christmas Cards with 2 lovely Gift 
Calendars. Greetings im verse by the emi- 
nent Irish Catholic poet, Miohael Walsh. 








Satisfaction ranteed or money ref a 
WALSH STUDIO. 65 Croydon Park 
Avenue, Dublin, Ireland. Please note: 


Similar $1 Packet suitable for Religious 
also available. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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PRAYERBOOKS 








MY PRAYERBOOK. The Prayerbook for every 
body. 4x52 inehes. Red Edge $3.25. Gold 
Edge $4.00. Leather $5.00. 

THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE for "Teen Age 
Girls. 784 Pages. 5'2x33%4 inches. Red Edge 
$3.25. Gold Edge $4.00 Leather $5.00. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. 782 Pages. 
4%2x3%q inches. Red Edge $3.50. Gold Edge 
$4.50. Leather $5.00. 


MISSALS 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin and 
English for daily use. 1852 Pages. 4x62 inches. 
Red Edge $8.50. Gold $9.75. Leather $11.50. 

THE NEW MISSAL for Every Day. In English 
for daily use. 1344 Pages. 3'2x53%4 inches. 
oes, Edge $5.00. Gold Edge $6.50. Leather 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. 704 Pages. 3%2x5% 
inches. Red Edge $3.50. Gold Edge $4.50. 
Leather $5.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston 11, Chicago 6, Cincinnati 1, San Franciseo 3 
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MOVIES=== 


For Catholic Schools—Churches 
A fine selection of 16mm sound films 
Write for free Catalog. 


SPECIAL 


16mm sound projectors — demonstra- 
tors — full factory guarantee. 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

















Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


a young neighbor from the gallows, the 
picture tends to combine slapstick with 
biting social commentary in a discon- 
certing fashion. But along the way the 
home characters (played by such stal- 
warts as Alastair Sim, Richard Atten- 
borough and Joyce Carey) achieve a 
closeness to reality and a down-to-earth 
humor which rarely comes out of Calli- 
fornia and which should invite the at- 
tention of adult patrons of the “art” 
theatres to which the film’s showing 
will largely be confined. (Universal- 
International) 


BLOOD ON THE MOON. The home- 
steaders and the cattlemen are feuding 
again in this adult Western, which is 
certainly not distinguished for startling 
originality. What sets the plot in mo- 
tion is a good, old-fashioned crook 
(Robert Preston), who hoodwinks the 
farmers into cooperating with his 
scheme to swindle the local cattle baron 
(Tom Tully). His mistake is in rein- 
forcing his strong-arm squad with a 
down-and-out cowpoke (Robert Mitch- 
um) who may be short of folding money 
but proves to be surprisingly long on 
conscience and the techniques of in- 
fighting. Once this maverick is con- 
verted to the side of justice, the villains 
don’t stand a chance. Within its narrow 
confines the film is efficiently put to- 
gether and has two leading ladies (Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes and Phyllis Thaxter), 
who actually look and act as though 
they might be a rancher’s daughters. 
(RKO) Moira WALSH 


Parade 








(Scene: A city crowd is shoving its 
way into a bus. The bus starts; then 
stops with a jerk). 

Driver (gets up from seat, faces passen- 
gers): Folks, they say we had a miracle 
in the election of President Truman. 
Let’s show ’em a real miracle. Let’s 
all move to the rear of the bus. (The 
crowd starts pushing toward the rear.) 
Driver (pleased, sits down, starts bus) : 
Now, we have two miracles. (He begins 








THE CATHOLIC RENASCENCE SOCIETY 


Announces for November a new semi-annual magazine 


RENASCENCE 


devoted to a critical evaluation of the Catholic survival of letters edited by John 


Pick. 


Articles and Reviews in the First Issue by 
Mother Grace, Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Maurice Lebel, Joseph J. Reilly, Jane Goodloe, 


Francis X. Connolly. 


Subscription $2.00 yearly 


For prospectus write: Managing Editor, Renascence 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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to sing God Bless America. . , 


astonished passengers join in the sing 


ing. Sidewalk throngs stop in Wonder. 
ment as the musical bus passes them.) 
Booming Voice (from rear of bus, after 
song dies down): You're right, drive, 
The election was a miracle. It even 
stopped clocks. When the vote became 
known, all the clocks in the Chicagy 
City Hall stopped cold. They were jp. 
stalled by Republicans back in 1919 
Falsetto Voice: It stopped more thay 
clocks. Did you read about the hy 
band and wife running against each 
other for some office. The voter 
stopped her, told her with ballots won. 
an’s place was in the home. 
Raspy Voice: I got a kick out of the 
candidate who bought up lists of 
babies’ names; circularized parents, 
mentioning their baby by name. 
Booming Voice: This election had 
many interesting sidelights: for exam. 
ple, the store which gave away for free 
the book, How to Predict Elections, 
Falsetto Voice: And the Truman pic. 
ture appearing in a photographer’s win. 
dow, marked: “Formerly 98¢c; now 
$10.” 
Rasping Voice: 1 thought the fellow 
who suggested an excess prophets tar 
had something. 
Driver (to new passengers at a stop): 
Come right in, folks. This whole bus is 
talking about the election. 
Booming Voice: The election showed 
what a hold the pollsters, columnists, 
etc. had on the people. Several fellows 
had little polls of their own, showing 
Truman winning, but these fellows 
wouldn’t believe the evidence right u- 
der their own noses because the big 
boys said otherwise. 
Second Booming Voice: I just ran into 
something like that. My boy’s in a 
university and the professors tell him 
no human being has free will. The boy 
says: “I sort of feel I have free will, 
but I guess I’m wrong because the pro- 
fessors say I haven’t.” The boy won't 
believe the evidence right under his 
own nose. 
Raspy Voice: Somebody said: “Never 
were so many people so wrong as iD 
this election.” It makes you wonder, 
maybe they’re wrong about a lot of 
other things beside the election. May- 
be the pollsters, columnists aren’t the 
only so-called experts peddling the 
wrong answers. 
Second Booming Voice: I think lots of 
professors are handing out wrong al 
swers today. One of them told me once 
you can’t know whether God exists. 
Driver: That’s a wrong answer. I be 
lieve my own poll on that. (The driver 
breaks into God Bless America agail. 
The passengers join in. . . . For the 
second time, sidewalk throngs pause 0 
wonderment as the musical bus threads 


its way through heavy traffic.) 
Joun A. TOoMEY 
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Correspondence 











Newman Clubs 


Eorror: My warm congratulations to 
Father Duff for his penetrating article 
on Newmanism, and to the Editors for 
having printed it in the Nov. 13 issue. 

Looking back over a 20-year period 
in a public college I am in a position 
to support the article in toto. My ex- 
periences are, I am sure, common to 
the vast majority of Catholics on the 
faculties of public colleges and univer- 
sities. If I may, let me underscore the 
statement by Father Duff that “the fu- 
ture of the Catholic apostolate on secu- 
Jar campuses turns wholly on the sup- 
port that will be supplied Newmanism 
in the immediate future.” 

It is perhaps reasonably certain that 
Catholics in public colleges are there 
because 1) they have not the means to 
go elsewhere, and 2) they meet the 
scholastic requirements for entrance 
and maintenance. Many Catholics with 
means go to private colleges, not under 
Catholic auspices, for social and schol- 
astic reasons which persuade them so 
to act. Catholics on a campus need to 
be encouraged to support not only the 
program of the Newman Club but to 
participate in the broad campus pro- 
gram itself. This participation is, in it- 
self, a preparation for later activity in 
civic and social life in communities 
throughout the land. 

Such contact with fellow citizens on 
a campus—and in civic and social life 
—provides both an opportunity and a 
challenge. The opportunity is to make 
a positive contribution and to avoid the 
all-too-common negative attitude of 
fault-finding. The challenge is to our 
moral code and social ethics, to prevent 
our religion from becoming departmen- 
talized and confined to days of obliga- 
tion. 

Whatever the attitude of fellow-cam- 
pusites toward Catholics may be—either 
secularism in its subtler forms or occa- 
sional outright opposition—the blind- 
ness of fellow Catholics to the needs of 
Newmanites is also distressing. There 
is not only blindness but outright lack 
of understanding and charity. One 
chaplain, for example, assigned to New- 
man duty by his bishop, and in regular 
and cooperative contact with the Con- 
fraternity of Christian doctrine, is none 
the less viewed by critics as “too 
liberal.” Outright opposition by Cath- 
olics, when met face to face, is fre- 
quently found to rest on ignorance and 
misunderstanding rather than on any 
teal malice. 

The need for a whole-souled program 
of support is recognized by Bishop 


James Kearney and priests long asso- 
ciated with Newmanism. Every diocese 
having the problem of Catholics on a 
secular campus needs to meet it. The 
ideal—outside the precincts of Catholic 
institutions themselves—is best approxi- 
mated at Iowa and Illinois. The lack 
of such programs, the lack of paid 
clerical help to take over correspon- 
dence and other chores from the chap- 
lain, the absence of a follow-through 
with parishes, these and other obstacles 
are heart-searing problems for the sev- 
enty chaplains who reach on full-time 
assignment such a limited percentage 
of the 300,000 potential Newmanites. 
We have had a field day of negative 
criticism and a chorus of lamentations. 
Is this area of our American life not 
one for intelligent, programmed action 
by national Catholic groups? The 
Knights of Columbus in Illinois have 
shown the way. 
Francis P. Kitcoyne 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


O’Rourke rides again 


Epitor: The O’Rourke controversy 
would be helped by a factual picture 
of current conditions in the diffusion of 
Catholic social principles. This was 
brought out in the appeal “Wanted: 
facts,” on p. 112 of your October 30 
issue. I am one “who would like to read 
the facts.” I am sure that the long-run 
encyclicals-“O’Rourke” marriage will 
await these facts. 

On the other hand, Mr. Grace’s “cre- 
ative imagination” is short a recognized 
twenty per cent of the students in so- 
cial-science courses. Catholic teachers 
have a higher aim than eighty per cent; 
they aim to teach all. Therefore, “social 
perspective founded on creative imagi- 
nation,” as presented by Mr. Grace, 
need not await facts. 

I suggest a review of “Rationalism or 
creative imagination in our Catholic 
schools” (Am. 9/11). 

Omaha, Neb. | THomas E. Kine 


Epitor: If you operate out of a news- 
paper city room long enough, you learn 
to take three or four letters from the 
public on some article as a “mandate 
of the people.” That’s the way it turned 
out for me after I knocked off a couple 
of thousand words on Mr. O’Rourke 
(Am. 3/6/48). After that piece came 
out in America, I received a number 
of letters, and this outpouring of popu- 
lar sentiment bolstered my meandering 
conviction that, with O’Rourke, I had 
something. 

Now, from a recent issue of AMERICA, 


I learn that Father Downing of 
Creighton is looking for facts, wants to 
know “how sizable is the group of 
O’Rourkes.” To that reasonable but 
cautious request, Ill say this: 

1. Up here in the provinces, I’m not 
the boy to research the O’Rourke 
crowd. For facts, try New. York, or 
maybe the Brookings Institute. I’m far 
from the mainstream. 

2. When and if you get a nice batch 
of statistics, start arguing. You'll have 
to convince me. You'll have to prove 
the significance of any nice, statistical 
Christliness that ethics courses will 
give you. 

In Catholic colleges if there’s one 
thing we got, it’s ethics courses. Fine. 
I took my ethics to graduate school and 
found them very handy, when the wind- 
rows of facts and theories were piled 
high on the broad pathways of knowl- 
edge. It isn’t the ethics courses that are 
missing; what we lack are the trans- 
mission belts. 

What I mean to say is that the little 
girls and boys look fine in the class- 
room, sometimes attentive and even 
learning. But when they step into jobs, 
into the “world,” what have they got? 
Ethics—in the back of their minds. But 
the O’Rourkes are still caught up in 
all the vague, amorphous yearnings of 
the American way. I don’t want to 
sound like an old kill-joy, but they go 
for success, automobiles, fancy living- 
rooms, tailor-made families, Hickey- 
Freeman suits and all the rest. If you 
can corral Catholic puritans in a brace 
of facts, good. But I don’t think you 
can. 

Maybe only emotional, intuitive per- 
ception can do the trick. 

In any event, we got a “mandate 
from the people,” so let’s get the ball 
rolling. 

Cuartes E. Dawson 

Portland, Maine 


Corwin on McCollum decision 
Epitor: Allow me to congratulate 
AMERICA on the full and timely report- 
ing of Dr. E. S. Corwin’s lecture crit- 
icizing the McCollum decision, in your 
editorial “Corwin scores McCollum 
decision” (10/30). It was through 
AMERICA that we were able to get the 
complete manuscript from Dr. Corwin 
in time to run it in the December issue 
of Thought. 

Readers of AMERICA may be inter- 
ested to know that a limited number 
of reprints may be obtained by writing 
to the Managing Editor of Thought at 
Fordham University, New York 58. In- 
dividual copies are for sale at twenty- 
five cents each. Teachers and others 
wishing to obtain them in bulk (25 or 
more) will be granted a forty-per-cent 
discount. 

Gera_p G. Watsu, S.J. 

New York, N.Y. Editor, Thought 
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best - selling 
books 


These books are reported 
by the stores below as hav- 
ing the best sales during 
the current month. The 
popularity is estimated 
both by the frequency 
with which the book ts 
mentioned and by its rela- 
tive position in the report. 





Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 By Thomas Merton 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
MACMILLAN. $2.75 By William Thomas Walsh 
THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 
Sueep & Warp. $2.50 
TUMBLEWEED 
Bruce. $2.75 


OUR LADY OF LIGHT 
Bsuce. $2.75 


By Ronald Knox 
By Edward Doherty 


By Chanoine C. Barthas 
and Pére G. Da Fonseca, SJ. 
THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
VIKING. $3 By Graham Greene 
THE STORY OF THERESE NEUMANN 
Bruce. $2.50 By Albert P. Schimberg 
WINNING CONVERTS 
Kenepy. $3 
VISION OF FATIMA 
Littiz, Brown. $2.50 
10 MICHAEL 
LoNGMANS. $3 


John A. O’Brien, ed. 
By Thomas McGlynn 


By Owen Francis Dudley 





Boston Jordan Marsh 
Boston 


Boston 


450 Washington Street 
Cooperative 

45 Franklin Street 

Mathew F. Sheehan Company 
22 Chauncey Street 


Pius X 


New York 
New York 
New York 


Benziger Bros., Inc. 
26 Park Place 
Catholic Book Club 
140 E. 45 Street 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons 
12 Barclay Street 


Company 


Buffalo 
Cambridge 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Dallas 


Denver 


Detroit 
Detroit 


Dubuque 
Erie 
Hartford 


Holyoke 
Houston 
Kanses City 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Lowell 
Milwaukee 
Mianeapolis 
New Bedford 
New Haven 


New Orleans 


Catholic Union Store 

828 Main Street 

St. Thomas More Library and 
Book Shop 

33 Church Street 

Marshall Field & Co., Book 
Section 

121 North State Street 

St. Benet Library & Book Shop 

39 East Congress Street 

The Thomas More Library and 
Book Shop 

220 West Madison Street 

Benziger Bros., Inc. 

429 Main Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 

436 Main Street 

Catholic Book Store 

701 N.B.C, Building 

815 Superior Avenue 

G. J. Phillipp & Sons 

2067 East 9 Street 

The Catholic Book Store 

211 N. Akard Street 

James Clarke Churchgoods 
House 

1636 Tremont Street 

E. J. McDevitt Company 

1234 Washington Boulevard 

Van Antwerp Circulating 
Library 

Chancery Building 

M. J. Knipple Company 

435 Main Street 

The Book Mark 

Ninth and Peach Streets 

Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc. 

138 Market Street 

Cathelie Lending Library 

94 Suffolk Street 


A. J. Hill 

1215 Fannin Street 

Catholic Community Library 
301 E. Armour Boulevard 

C. F. Horan and Company 

120 West Second Street 

Rogers Chureh Goods Company 
129 Seuth Fourth Street 


Church Mart 
779-781 N. Water Street 
Catholic Gift Shop 
37 South 8 Street 
Keating’s Book House 
562 County Street 


The Thomas More Gift Shop 
1102 Chapel Street 

The Catholic Book Store 
350 Baronne Street 





New York 
Oklahome City 
Omeha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 


Providence 


Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonie 
San Francisce 
San Francisce 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Seattle 

South Bend 
Spokane 
Teledo 


Toronto 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washingten, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Westminster 
Wheeling 
Wichita 
Wilmington 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 

14 Barclay Street 

St. Thomas More Book Stall 

418 N. Robinson 

Midwest Church Goods Co. 

1218 Farnam Street 

Peter Reilly Company 

133 N. Thirteenth Street 

Frank H. Kirner 

309 Market Street 

Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co. 

314 S. W. Washington Street 

The Marion Book Shop and 
Lending Library 

63 Washington Street 

Trant’s, Inc. 

96 Clinton Avenue No. 

B. Herder Book Co. 

15-17 South Broadway 

E. M. Lohmann Company 

413-417 Sibley Street 

Louis E. Barber Company 

425 Main Avenue 

The O’Connor Company 

317 Sutter Street 

Joseph Stadler & Co. 

1251 Market Street 

The Diocesan Guild Studios 

300 Wyoming Avenue 

Guild Book Shop, Inc. 

1328 Sixth Avenue 

The Kaufer Co., Inc. 

1904 Fourth Avenue 

Aquinas Library and Bookshop 

110 East La Salle Avenue 

De Sales Catholic Library 

W. 707 Sprague Avenue 

C. Shumacher Company 

706 Madison Avenue 

Landy & Company, Ltd. 

16 West Dundas Street 

The Kaufer Company 

673 Richard Street 

Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd. 

431 Dunsmuir Street 

rg nay Catholic Library 

904A 2 Street, N.W. 

William J. Gallery & Co. 

718 Eleventh Street, N.W. 

The Newman Bookshop 

Westminster, Md. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co. 

2129 Market Street 

Catholic Action Bookshop 

445 North Emporia 

Diocesan Library 

1104 Pennsylvania Avenue 

F. J. Tonkin Company 

214 Bannatyne Avenue 





Any book mentioned in AMERICA’s Book-Log, whether one of the current best-selling ten, one of 
more permanent value or one of club’s selection, may be ordered by sending this coupon to any of the 


stores listed above. 


at a discount from their respective clubs. 


Please send me (title) 
mentioned in AMERICA’s November Book-Log. I enclose remittance 


Note that the price indicated is the retail price; club members obtain their books 


by (author) 








Boehs of 
Value 


, ‘ 
Boasting 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, selects as its choice of the ten cy. 
rently available books which have 

over the years to be of most lasting 

the books listed below. The roster of mp 
porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interes 
The asterisk indicates that the book hy 
appeared in the Book-Log’s monthly report. 


1. The Bible 
Douay Version 
2. Summa Theologica 
St. Thomas Aquines 
3. Confessions of St. Augustine 
F. J. Sheed 
Sheed & Ward 
The Imitation of Christ 
Thomas & Kempis 
The Divine Comedy 
Dante 
Little Flowers of St. Francis 
Benziger Brothers 
Works of St. Teresa of Avila 
Works of St. John of the Cross 
In the Likeness of Christ 
Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
Orthodoxy 


G. K. Chesterton 
Dodd, Mead 





CLUB SELECTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Catholic Book Club: 
You Can Change the World 


James Keiler 


Longmans. $3.00 


Spiritual Book Associates: 
December Conferences 
(November - December Selection) $3.50 


Catholic Children’s Book Club: 
PICTURE BOOK GROUP: 
Little Old Automobile 
Marie Hall Bts 
Viking. $1.50 


The Story of a Fierce Bad Rabbit 
Beatrix Potter 
Warne. 85 cents 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP: 
Rocky Summer 
Lee Kingman 
Houghton. $2.50 


OLDER BOYS: 
Far Distant Bugle 
Lering MacKay 
Longmans. $2.50 


OLDER GIRLS: 
Sunnycove 
Amelia E. Walden 
Morrow. $2.50 








